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PREFACE 



(I'ten) is a hi^ly educated product of the ti- 7 eiitieth 
century civilization, chained, in a state of uneasy 
and hostile symbiosis, to a disturbingly dynamic 
unconscious, a wild phantasy and an unpredictable 
id»«and yet capable of falling in love, writing 
string quartets and having aqrstical experiences. 

Living amphibiously in all these incommensurable 
worlds at once, human beings (it is hardly surprising) 
find themselves painfully confused, uncertain 
, where they stand or who they really are.^ 

Aldous Huxley 



In this preface to the first of three reports which 
explore the creative intellectual style in gifted adolescents, 
I want to reveal«»as Huxley has done for all men— cy lack 
of final answers, my tentativeness as I approach the problem, 
Xt is my view that what Huxley says about the species as a 
whole is particularly valid for adolescents. Admittedly 
the young are, in many ways, painfully confused, uncertain 
where they stand and who they really are. And, I must add, 
that some of who study them share this conihislon. Not 
only is youth a time of undisclosed mystery but it is my 
viet7, in addition, that the intellectually superior adoles- 
cent is the most complex of all youth. He has ranged 
further and has many more developed interests and talents 
than other young people. Hot;ever, saying that adolescents 
are difficult to understand and that gifted adolescents 
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are the most difficult of all to comprehend , does not 
excuse us from trying to understand them. We cannot 
be proper teachers and educators If do not seek out 
the kind of personal and experiential knovrledge vhlch 
ulll give us at least minimal insights into the needs 
and grofith patterns of superior youth. 

I have taken myself seriously In these respects and 
made the self-assignment of a series of tasks » which hopefully 
would, when completed, lead to understandings of this sort. 
Host of this work, excepting always the statistics and 
tables, has been more of a delight than a chore. Trying 
to understand people Is a hobby for many of us and has 
been one of my favorite ways to spend time since I was 
an adolescent. Beyond this, havlt^g a teen-age daughter 
In the house and high school made It clear to me at the 
time I began this study that there was no other recourse— 

If one lived with adolescents one might as well try to 
understand them. 

As X sought this understanding, X took many routes. 

At the beginning stages, X dipped retrospectively into 
my experiences, trying to find what Insights my teaching 
and clinical work had left with me. Certain broad ways of 
looking at the problem came from these sources. And, 
since I xws also trained in the "scientific” ways of finding 
out, X felt that I could get some clarifications from these 
avenues, too. X could make use of knowledge based on 
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psychological-educational theory that came out of object- 
ive ways of seeking answers— -the kind that are reported 
as research findings. In fact, a major focus of my own 
studies mi^t well be of this nature. Finally, and most 
- Importantly, I came to realize my training in clinical work 
supplied still other methods I could use for seeking 
answers." Tnus, I decided to do a study which Involved 
testing some generalizations about able youth. I was 
asking how well do these young people know themselves. 

I planned to examine the validity of their self-images. To 
find out, I compared their self-descriptions with other more 
specific statements of their interests and values. Were 
gifted young people knoi«ledgeable enough about themselves 
and firm enough in their sense of identity to be consistent 
in what they said? Did they have clear ideas about who 
they were and ho\7 and what they preferred to learn and 
think about? 

In none of these approaches could I be truly objective 
and uninvolved— this is never possible for a psychologist who 
works with people. The very dimlnsions that I chose to 
test and study were a reflection of my own attitudes, 
interests and values. There was no way to be Impersonal 
about my hopes, fears and loyalties. However, I have 
come to feel that this is not an anti- scientific attitude. 
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As Hasloi; has Indicated, a certain kind of objectivity can 
come from caring* Similarly, I can contend, by using 
MaslDw's definition of science as a process of "simply 
looking at things for yourself", that I was empirical.* 

As I proceeded with my work I realized that what I 
was doing was exploring first stages of knowledge and 
that I still was not sure of hoxr best to phrase questions 
or to communicate findings. VThat X knew was still inchoate 
and what I was discovering I often could not state clearly. 

1 understood, hoviever, that these uncertainties were necessary 
first steps in the clsrification of my thinking about such 
a problem as motivation to learn among able young people. 

It was clearly necessary, as I began this first study, 
to rely on hunches and intuition. An example relevant in 
this context occurred when I first developed the "types".** 

Tbt conception came suddenly and the first descriptions 
were written within a space of an hour or two. Hy daughter, 
Karen, and I simply "spun" out four categories of able 
adolescents. in an episode of what can only be called 
inspiration. Perhaps we would not have done this iJithoiit 
a spur, but we had one. The instigation a report on 

W At this point I would like to say hmi much 1 mm to Dr. 
Maslov; for the insights, courage and encouragement he has 
given me* So much of what I do and say rests upon his think** 
Ing that I can in no way give him adequate credit or 
thank him enough* 

** These four "types" are the central concern of this report. 
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new ways to identify gifted adolescents that I had been 

asked to give to the 'National Association of School 

^ ’ ' 

Administrators in Atlantic City. This decision to atucy 
superior youth in terms of types also helped supply an 
answer for another problem which plagued me. I was dis- 
satisfied with over-simplified and over-general descriptions 
of gifted youth, the kind that spoke of these young people 
as if they were all alike. Harked and lasting differences 
were apparent and had to be included in the picture. 

As far as I can rely on my memory— these were the routes 
to and the motivations for the present study.* 

My mm life e^sper fences and style were undoubtedly 
the major source for the approach I was taking. My 
Interest in motivation to learn and in those who exhibit 
a flair for the enterprise (as well as in those who have 
learning difficulties)— came out of my early years as a 
teacher. From a one-room school in Oregon to a racially 
integrated but Oriental-dominated school in Peking, China, 

I always found that there were students who stood apart 
from the others by their intellectual curiosity and spirit 
of inquiry. This range of differences was particularly 
apparent among the students I T7orked with during the two years 

* In retrospect I have thought of many reasons x«fhy "types” 
were a logical way to handle a large number of ideas 
about adolescent characteristics. Hov;ever, I think »aost of 
these reasons have come to me after the. original insight. 
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X caught gifted groups. These tvere the ones who did not 
readily settle into the repetitive tasks of learning their 
tables and their spelling lists but who instead looked 
for what lay below the obvious and who doubted that the 
routine and the self-evident were talismen of truth.* 

However, this report is not so much concerned with 
the educational setting as with the learner. I found 
myself asking— as educators and philosophers have been 
doing since the first tribal incantations were devised - - - 
anfH the original fire was kindled— how does seat for discovery 
happen to occur and idio is apt to exhibit it? For example, 
are there ways of identifying and describing the ones who 
have the fledgling interests and behaviors that are the 
ptecursors of creative productivity in the adult? I also 
came to ask a companion question— if we can identify these 
students, who are in many ways like creative adults, 
can we assess theix present status and attitudes? How 
do they fare in terms of school achievement and how do they 
feel about our schools? 

*X also discovered (as have so many teachers) that there 
were many others who might be willing to think, to explore, 
to dream and to do, if the setting were right. Puppet 
shows and dramatics, art and science often provided the 
lure, and would lift certain of the uninvolved and even 
reluctant students into the realm of autonomous learning. 
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My work as a psychologist in both psycho- educational 
and psychological clinics made me acutely aware that many 
of the intellectually gifted do not achieve well » at least 
not in terms of school marks . Ifore and more I came to 
recognize that non- intellectual factors play an important 
part in what we term school achievement ^ or designate 
as lack of achievement* Students of two particular orien- 
tations seemed to contribute heavily to the ranks of able 
learners who received low marks* Strangely enough these 
two groups differed greatly, one from the other, in intel- 
lectual interests* On the one hand, there was a cluster 
of able students with a markedly high motivation toward 
learning and readiness for psychological growth and, on 
the other hand, there was another group of bright students 
who valued learning only slightly more than the general 
population. Both tended to rebel against the convention of 
the schools— i*e«, doing well what the teacher asked • 
them to do* Many who belonged to this first variety of 
low achiever were extremely well informed, creative and 
intellectually inclined— but wanted to take a strong hand 
in charting their intellectual destinies* the second 
variety were generally uninterested in intellectual matters 
and, for thisreason, less well informed and open to learning 
In colleges this latter group would undoubtedly adhere to 
the somew'hat outmoded concept of ^'getting by" on a "gent- 
lemen^s 
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An opportunity to work directly with programs for the 
gifted and the slow learner and to do research on their 
characteristics and patterns of learning, came in 1949 

when I became Birector of Psychological Services in the 

Lansing Public Schools. Here we faced, the stark reality 

of children with severe learning problems— children who 

/ 

s 

could not do their school work and whose approaches , to , 

* * * 

learning had become, fumbling and apathetic. Both social 

* * ** 

conscience and school pressures dictated that we work with 
this group before we centered our attention on able 
students.* 

It was thus not until 1953 that programs for school 

failures wefe well enough established to allow us to study 

■ > * 

and describe the gifted and begin to develop programs 
for them. At this time I worked with three others— 
Margaret Blankenburg, an elementary principals Granella 
Smith, ah assistant principal in a junior high achool; and 
Elisabeth Lawry, an assistant principal in a senior high 
school. He spent a year studying the literature on the 
gifted. Our discurlons, enlivened by the practical 
and creative insights of these three Lansing principals, 
helped me greatly. The tnmediate result of our efforts 
was the estabiishoient of a seminar- type class in West 
Junior High School, a similar class in Seaton Senior 

. 4 

^e devel^ed" s^U programs and made special mcterials 
for the mentally retarded, the emotionally disturbed, the 

slow learners and. thosu with reading problems. 

*•' ./ » * * 
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High School, «nd a pilot program for gifted elementary 



children in sevorlii schooia.* The second report in this 



series concerns itself uith an educational program \7hich 
V 78 S one of the ^tcomes of these early efforts.^ 

As a psychologist 1 'felt that my particular contrl- 



** ^***^*')^ . ,**• * 

button might be in the area of' increasing our understanding 
of gifted young people . ^ Although I had earlier insights 
into the nature of the creative process and the creative 



individual, these ideas had not been clarified or formalised. 
When the opportunity came to do research that would lead 
to better understandings and descriptions of the gifted, I 
tended to disregard my oc'in ideas and follm^ed the accepted 
model for selecting low and high achievers— school marks. 
John Teahan, a psychologist: who worked with me, and 1 
did a 'study isi which we examined the qualities and back- 
ground factors that distinguished high and low achievers. 
This’ study has been well accepted and ‘reprinted in several 
books but X was disappointed in hm-7 littie it told us 
about gifted children. As might be expected, vie found the 
mothers of hi^ achievers (students with high grade point 
averages) to be more demanding. However, differences 
betireen the lot? and high achievers were hard to find and 
generally ambiguous* Since there have been many studies 

* The latter met In special interest groups for two to 
three hours a week. 



that emphasized differences betiieen low and high achievers, 

I found this apparent lack of clear-eut and predictable dif- 
ferences intriguing. For sample, there was the disquieting 
fact that nmny low achievers were reading more and were 
better Informed than hlj|h achievers# 1 came to feel that 
high marks were not a sure sign of what a student knet? or 
did# Such thoughts caused me to re-examine my earlier 
experiences in teaching. I reflected especially on my work 
with dramatics, creative writing and the arts end thought 
about those more creative young people many of whom were 
Inveterate readers and questionners and who were also often 
lovt achievers in terms of school marks. Hy hope was to 
learn more about their characteristics and predispositions. 

These reflections were augmented by new esrperlences, ' 

especially Ideas derived from the experimental seminars 

for gifted students which had begun in 1954. In 1957 I 

was able to itenslfy these studies of gifted adolescents 

by direct observation and by taping classroom discussions 

as well as by Interviews and Informal contacts. We 

gathered data and Impressloins about the characteristics 

of these students during two school years, 1957-58 and 

1958-59. These were the pilot and experimental years of 
6 

a study, supported by the Cooperative Research Branch 
of the United States Office of Education, concerned with 
special grouping and instructional approaches for superior. 
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average and slOMt students*^ These funds made more detailed 
records possible and gave me time to uork with teachers 
and young people in different ways and thus to come to 
new insists about educating able adolescents and to reach 
further understandings about their characteristics* I 
had concluded that our program for the gifted was not 
adequate and that I was probably not asking the most 
meaningful questions about these young people. Thus 1 



* Certain conclusions were drm<m from the study about the 
effects of grouping. For example » within the usual context 
of school instruction in heterogenous groups » education 
in terms of curriculum and text seems to bb more appropriate 
for the average student. Although differentiated in* 
struction should be an essential concern if students are 
grouped, rarely do the schools differentiate enough-*- 
particularly for the gifted; In this grouping experiment, 
grade level textbooks had been discarded for slow learners 
since they could not read them, but had been retained in 
the educational program for superior students. Our efforts, 
as a result, were much more adequate for the slow and we 
had many evidences of social and emotional gro(<7th on their 
part. I concl^ed that far more radical revision of curric- 
ulum and methods was necessary for the gifted group if 
we truly wanted these students to become more involved 
and more responsible learners. Not only did 1 believe 
that there was a need for some rather fundamental curriculum 
changes but X was also convinced that there was a need for 
research instruments to test the effectiveness of our pro- 
grams in terms of attitudes, values and thinking skills. 

Oissatis faction with programs that provide "enrichment** 
for the gifted and tests that are customarily used to measure 
learning status and achievement gain has been expressed by 

certain- educators and psychologists. For example^ James 

Galla^er, J.F. Guilford, and Faul Torrance have all 
expressed concern about the usual programs and tests and 
have Introduced innovations. 
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Thud I have continued to do further research in the last 
seven years. These tim experimental enterprises have 
allotted me to continue to refine and, 't-7hen necessary, 
refocus xay Ideas as to characteristics of. gifted adoles** 

< 

cents * 

Host psychologists and educators are avare that 
although tests should be of predictive value, the usual 
testing approaches tell us little about potential for psycho- 
logical grmith. Yet It is this capacity for self-actuall- 
zation uhleh must be studied (and, of course, fostered) 

^ a 

if oe are to take this generally accepted aim in education 
seriously* Host studies have looked at academic proi-7ess- 
grades received or scores on achievement tests-or have 
chronicled success (including popularity with classmates). 
These approaches do not explore t^ays of fulfilling higher- 
order needs. Gifted students have been treated as a homo- 
geneous cluster except for some comparisons by achievement 
level (high and I017 marks), by sex and by age. Groi^th 
predispositions— attitudes, interests and values— have 
been rarely explored* There is little information about 
intellectual motivation or hov7 this "drive to learn" takes 
shape* Yet ve knou, that althouogh bright young people 
generally "learn to learn" and often learn avidly, there 
are many Tiho are remarkably selective about vhat they 
learn* For example, some like school assignments, and some 

o 
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like to deal with ideas on their own, and some simply want 
to work with people. 

The questions that are asked determine what we learn 
or xfhat we don't learn about young people, I concluded 
that studies of .school achievement (based on vKrks) gave 
us only limited insight into why school work is avoided 
or done poorly by certain able students. Averaging 
different kinds of low achievers together tended to obscure 
distinctions. I also found that studies using the classic 
division of boys versus girls gave little understanding of 
the problems involved in fostering a motivation to learn. 
Girls generally received better marks than boys but this 
has been thtt pattern since the right to a public education 
was given to girls. Neither a separation and comparison 
of students based on high and low marks nor on sex told 
much about which students were most eager for and open 
to learning nor did it tell hov7 to win more students over 
to the learning enterprise. Age differences also seemed 
to add little to our understanding. I obviously had to 
change my research tactics and revise the questions. 

Fortunately in the late 1950s I was able to profit 
frcm-the-emergence-of-a— ’her.? ' force— in psychology, new 
theoretical constructs, and ner^ instruments. I read 
Maslow, Rogers, Fromm, May and many others. Ultimately 
I realized that these approaches and frames of reference 



suggested new {Mitterns of education and better ways for 

uioider standing human growth. Evaluation instruments were 

developed that measured positive attitudes rather than 

just the negative or abnormal. It must be apparent to 

the reader that the new theory was consonant with the 

insights I was gaining from my teaching experiences^ my 

research work with adolescents, and with the ideas ex» 

pressed by some of the students and teachers with whom X 

had been working. From this totality, I developed new 

ways of looking at the problem. The central question 

remained, *'Kow is it possible to describe and understand 
7 

the gifted?" . Companion questions were also posed: "What 
are the effects of social class on achievement patterns 
and value systems?", "Eow do routine assignments and the 

g 

pressure to conform influence social and emotional growth?* 

"How does one develop quality in education-- the ability 

to think critically and creatively?" ^ and "How is 

11 

intelligence related to creativity?" 

The early insights, later dissatisfaction with the 

conventional criteria of achievement— coupled with the 

understanding that emerged from an enlarged theoretical 

orientatiouft— encouraged a shift of focus from the generalized 

descriptions and the more uawi dlchoi;onjies7^ticludittg-the 

12 

use of school marks as t measure of achievement, to the 
study of able students in terms of types of achievement 
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motivation. There novj seemed to be x?ays to develop a 
better understanding of interest in Isaming and potential 
for psychological grcn-7th. Perhaps by a new focus 1 could 
begin to Identify these qualities. 

An OvervicKj of the Present Study 
On the basis of this exploratory work with the tenth 
grade population that had been in the grouping study, I 
made the inference that a student's choice of self-descrip- 
tion (a self-selection of type) told us much about his 
interests, attitudes and values. The Cooperative Research 
Division of the United States Office of Education awarded 
me a developmental grant to continue this study during 
the school year of 1960-61. The study was made with all 
identified able high school, students in the Lansing senior 
high schools. This sample included the original ninth 
grade population that had been in the grouping study and 
who were* eleventh graders at the time of this new research. 
Added to this sample of eleventh graders was a large 
number of superior students from the tenth and the twelfth 
grades. Average and slot? students from the eleventh 
grades were also tasted. For a variety of reasons the 
report is primarily concerned with the superior students 
but data on tb- average students are used to provide contrast 
both in Chapter II, devoted to the population description, 
and Chapter III which reports results. 

* The data on slow students is not reported due to the fact 
that our inspection of these results convinced us that 
their inadequate reading skills made them invalid. 
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I. PROLOGUE 

*• f ■ . 

The world that presents Itself to our able youth 
may not be a brave or even a new one but, in many ways, it 
is strikingly different from the world of their parents. 

The globe can l>e encompassed in a few hours rather than the 
three years that Magellan devQted to the enterjprise. Mow 
exotic cultures come into our living rooms through a range 
of media and we meet an endless vcuriety of people-^from 
diverse nations, races and religions-* as we attend our col- 
leges, engage in world politics and business and travel. 

People who have not yet learned to accept that **all men are 
brothers” suddenly find that all men are neighbors. These 
new neighbors deviate from what we have kno%m to the point 
of being dissonant and perhaps irreconcilable. Nevertheless, 
we find that, despite the dis similarities, there is a basic 
consonance between the new and the old neighbors. All have 
similar needs, desires and a fundamental humanity. 

The behavior sciences, especially through the cross- 
cultural studies, have identified and clarified many of these 
likenesses as well as the differences. In these, and many 
other ways we become continually more able to build bridges 
between what was the discrete and isolated to t^ more uni- 
versal of experiences and feelings • More people are coming 
to understand, as Aldous Huxley did, that there are ”a great 
many kinds of merit and an infinite variety of hiunan beings."^ 
And more are inquiring — how does one do justice to it all? 

As physical and human boundaries evaporate and dis- 
tances elide, the extraordinary scientific and technolog- 
ical advances and the expansion of knowledge of the Twen- 
tieth Century have enlarged man's %forld immensely. We know 
more facts and we have more thepiries, but devel€>|>^g an en- 
compassing and unifying understanding of it all is extremely 
difficult. It may not be that the universe is truly more 
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complex I but man^ by applylnQ hdls iioa^^natlon and continu- 
ally visual.!, ®ing new things ^ cireates and experiences it in 
this manner* In such a pattern of continuing innovation 
and change, individuals increasingly become more consciously 
participant in their own evolution. They are free— as never 
before— to act out individual variations of the human role, 
and such freedom brings with it inevitable responsibilii^. 

In light of this %ie must seek to discover in our youth the 
outstaiiding talent for imaginative and responsible partici- 
pation in the woriO, and we must search for ways to identify 
and foster such talent for as large a number as possible* 

The changea in knowledge and in direction in the 
world are producing a shift in leadership which may easily . 
mean that the entrepreneurial spirit, so highly valued in 
the industrial society, will not be seen as desirable in 
what Bell* has called the Post-Industrial society. Emphasis 
may shift from making money to producing ideas and, as Bell 
sees it, the conceptual Innovators may become' the new elite. 
Fortune has said that knowledge is emerging as our biggest 
business. And Bell predicts: 

I ifouXd even make the bald claim that in the next 

40 years the universities will replace the business 

firms as the major center for the society.^ 

It is Bell *8 view that the creation of new ideas will be- 
come a function of the intellectuals who work in and out ^ 
of universities. A free setting which will allow disinter- 
ested inquiry and basic research is seen as essential for 
this new world in which the creative intelligence assumes 
a continually more Important role. Much of the research 
(most of it supported by the government) will necessarily 
be "generation of knowledge," which is theoretical in na- 
ture, and thus will have strong appeal for the brightest 

•Daniel Bell, for a decade labor editor of Fortune , 
and now head of the sociology department at Columbia Uni- 
versil^. 
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and most free-^thinking of students. This is not to say that 
factual knowledge and empiricism will be disregarded, for 
the demands for progress within our society necessitate 
the perpetuation of scientific and technical advances of 
all kinds* However, the ever-changing patterns as well 
as the variety of applications of this scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge— along with its depersonalizing effects 
upon society as a whole— make it clear that what must be 
sought in the future is a reaffirmation of the value of 
human beings and a renewed and vigorous concern for their 
destiny* This will mean we must devise a new system of 
values, with all its moral and ethical implications, which 
will help bring into realization better patterns of living. 
The emphasis, then, must be on helping our youth to develop 
a theoretical orientation as well as a talent for remaining 
open and flexible and innovative* But these creative and 
intellectual abilities are not sufficient* The young per- 
son must, in addition, have a faculty for thinking crit- 
ically about the particular and making good decisions, es- 
pecially as these apply to the universal of the human situ- 
ation. As Philipson has said, "The two are complementary. 
Only by accepting the particular for what it is, can one 
develop a sense of vdiat is appropriate to general under- 

3 — — — 

standing**' The need is for more able youth to. go beyond 

specialism and become philosopher generalists* 

A basic problem that is seen by many who comment 

on the present environment of change is that of giving a 

responsible direction to this change* Bridenbaugh, the 

historian, has commented that we cannot afford to have a 

4 

great mutation— to forget our human heritage, and Cousins 
(editor of the Saturday Review ), in his essay, **Life Inside 
the Ctentrifuge , " sees the speed of change as taking away 

5 

the very core of meaning from life* The fear is that 
training and activities will become more and more intellec- 
tualized and take into account less frequently emotional 
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diinenslons and hi;uKiai*\ naads* Michael* has acaisad the ques- 
tion as to whathar anyoiia will be able to speajc to the sys- 
tcmis analysts*^ Ha pcadicts that training and research 
interests may make those who man the machines excessively 
narrow t and 

. . * given the nature of their education, most 
of th^ [the technicians] will have had at best 
little more than ritual exposure to those recorded 
experiences of mankind and to their interpreters 
which help them to make men wise, humble and sen- 
sitive." 

However, it is quite possible that there are many 
among our roost gifted youth who have broad interests, a 
lively curiosity about the world and a deep concern for 
the direction of human development. Every culture and 
every era have produced philosopher generalists and, it 
may be assumed, that many individuals— despite dominant 
cultural trends— are predisposed to think in humanistic 
terms. Thro’ighout history the most highly developed human 
being has been the individual with the enlightened conscience 
who has searched for new integrations.® The desire of con- 
cerned educators and social philosophers for such patterns 
of human development to not only continue but to flourish 
is well expressed by Michael: 

rthe hope is that] . . . men and women of great 
depth and insight will somehow make their way out 
of the training camps and the garrisons of the 
technologists. But Che continues less hopefully] 
the proportion is going to remain very small, while 
the need for them will be very great indeed. 

It is our thesis that we cannot wait for "genius 
to out" for such spontaneous generation is rare. Many have 
been and will continue to be "mute inglorious Miltons" if 
we do not set about to discover and help them. It is our 
obligation as educators to assume this responsibility. We 

•Donald Michael, social psychologist at Institute 
for Policy Studies, Washington, D.C. 
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roust find those young people with outstanding cxeative aiid 
intellectual talents and particularly those who show pre- 
dispositions for becoming gifted generalists, i.e^i, those 
with a talent for living in and directing the destiny of 
the expanding-contracting world,* and who manifest not only 
the necessary intellectual capacity but also the kind of 
moral concern and character necessary for endeavors. 

The potential philosopher generalists must be helped 
when they are young to mderstand the larger setting, and 
they must learn to lead the comprehensive and responsible 
lives demanded by this new kind of world which is evolving. 
However, working in cooperative ways will not need to mean 
a loss of individuality. On the contrary, the individuals 
who contribute the most will be the roost creative and the 
most autonomous. Maslow has presented a concept of syner- 
gic, or unified, behavior in vAiich he holds that conditions 
can be worked out in which the full and unique development 

11 

of the individual can be a great advantage to his socieigf.. 
There seems to be little doubt but that the autonomous and 
creatively contrib-^tive citizen of the future roust think 
in terms of relate(,ness and process and must be comfortable 
with both complexity and comprehensivity. 

Although there is no generally agreed upon way of 
defining the highly developed and the truly mature individ- 
ual, there is, in current psychological theory, consider- 
able consensus on this point. This self-actualizing 



*Kinds of talent demanded will change rapidly and 
many specialists, unless we change educational patterns, 
will lack the breadth of training and the flexibility of 
outlook to deal with the over-arching aspects of emerging 
knowledge and the most comprehensive of the new patterns 
of living. A more general education embracing both the 
humanities and the sciences must be given to able youth 
and— although many will have a well developed specialty— 
they must also develop broader concerns based on human needs. 
A guiding philosophy may well come to supplant a profes- 
sional allegiance for our most able youth. 
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individual* is seen as a person with an original mind , who 
is flexible in self ^-concept ion » comfortablevln many roles t 
diversified in outlook and who» above all t can serve & >ciety 
well. There may be, then, a consonance between this 
model of man (a creature who does not deny id:ie validity 
of the particular or the whole, of the affective or the 
cognitive), and this new world which is at once both dif- 
ferentiated and coordinated. The creative process itself 
is a successful transaction between the individual and his 
environment* As Fuller says, "Total man may be going throu fh 

a total wave of transformation into an entirely new rela- 

13 

tlonship with the universe." 

However, neither of these images-- that of the utopic?a 
world of unlimited scope and dynamic equilibrium and of 
the eupsychian (multi-faceted, autonomous, socially con- 
scious) individual — is readily accepted by the majority of 
the world ' a popul ation . A1 the ugh contemporary technology 
is reaching the newer and the less-developed nations and 
certain people have moved from tribal rites onto modern 
assembly lines by simply changing their rhytlimic movements, 

most nations and individuals are going through what Hoffer 

14 

has called the Ordeal of Change . There is undoubtedly 
much "lag" het^een the common man's patterns of thought 
and the parameters of knowledge in the world which he in- 
habits. It is our contention, however, that the individual 
who hopes to be "master of bis times" must come to under- 
stand the significant trends of his era and must find mean- 
ing in the life of the present.** Beyond this he must 



*The rare individuals whom Maslow feels are self- 
actualizing have been described as being creative in all 
of the generally acknowledged ways, as well as being, 

" « . * altruistic, dedicated, self transcending, [and] 
social . "12 

**This refers not only to a certain segment of our 
world but to the world at large, although the initial ef- 
forts should be made with those most ready— the intellec- 
tually able and the educated. 
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develop new prcuaises alx>ut the potentialities of the world 
and of himself as a human being. He must seek, if he is 
to make the best of - his life, new understandings, new ways 
' Of responding and ncn# ways of relating to people* Only by 
such intelligent, innovative and principled thought can 
the individual bfi . maximally healthy in a psychological and 
physical sense* We are finding that certain of our gifted 
youth are of the frame of mind, and have the economic and 
psychological security, that may make such self«-actualising 
development possible* There is, at least in this group, 
readiness for change* In addition, recent psychological 
studies are supplying needed tools for the survey and under 
standing of the situation* Although the ideal of the full- 
est possible human development is an old one, only recently 
has psychological research supplied us with the instruments 
and methodology that make it possible to describe, some- 
idiat objectively, the creative adult and the potentially 
creative adolescent* 

The need is for an emerging social order which sup- 
plies a responsive and evocative environment and allows 
an ever larger number of human beings to lead the "good 
life" and to becoiM self-actualizing* This cannot happen 
unless c€urtain key human beings think in flexible, broad- 
gauge and responsible ways, and become— in effect— philos- 
opher generalists* They will blaze the trails along which 
successive generations of men will follow, each widening 
the paths until all merge in one united front* This is 
the ideal of giving positive direction and visibility to 
our aims* ^ Gardner, ^^Maslow,^^ Rogers, Sorokin^® and 
others have supplied insights into the qualities of this 
type-speciiAen, this ideal human being who makes, a positive 
difference in the world* The description of the self- 



*The hope is, of course, to counteract depersonal- 
ization and valuelessness * 



actualizing person whldti MasXow has developed has heen par- 
ticularly helpful in understanding the ideal toward which 
we should move* 

Another group of psychologists, MacKinnon and his . 

staff at the Institute for Personality Assessment and Re- . 

search (XJ?AB) f have been making intensive studies of highly 

19 - 20 

creative adults* In addition, Eiduson and Roe have 
documented the life histories of creative scientists* These 
studies are not primajrily concerned with the adult chosen 
for a high level of actualization, but with individuals 
selected by their pectrs on the creative merits of their 
products* In nK>st ciases, when individuals are chosen for 
their productions alone, social conscience and altruistic 
concerns are only moderately developed. This is the cauie 
with many of the creative adults studied* However, in many 
ways, these original and productive adults are unusually 
mature psychologically. MacKinnon reports that his subjects 
generally have transcended the limitations of culturally 
perceived sex stereotypes and are masculine in^ ^eir the- 
oretical and achievement orientations and. their focused 
objectivity, and feminine in their aesthetic, intuitive . 
and holistic perceptions . 

Xt may well be that creative young people show simr 

ilar propensities. As MacKinnon suggests, 

• • • roost creative students as well as students 
with creative potenti.al have personality structures 
congruent with, though possibly less shwply delin- 
eated than, those of mature creatives.^* 

We propose tliat the additional dimension of a highly develr 

oped social conscience, as seen in the self-actualized adult 

(although perhaps lacking in certain artists and scientists) 

is desirable. In our studies— as well as in reports by 
22 

others —we have seen that our roost able and. sensitive 
young people are beginning to respond to this need. 

The work done by the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education (CSHE)^^ also has given us excellent insights 
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into ways of studying talented college students; Getzels 
and Jackson?^ and Torrance^^ have contributed understand- 
ings about the motivation and thinking style of the crea- 
tive and intellectually able adolescent. It is the mrk 
of the first group, CSH£, as well as that of the Institute 
for Personality Assessment and Research (IPAR) under the 
direction of MacKinnon, that has seemed particularly per- 
tinent to our studies. Both groups have focused on atti- 
tudes, motivation and personality, and in many ways the 
questions that the CSHE is asking are similar to those, used 
in the IPAR studies. Both have adapted: and developed in- 
struments and conducted research which has revealed much 
about creative people and the clii^iates in which they thrive. 
The CSHE studies cure of college students and have included 
investigations of intellectual gift€idness and of creative 
potential, while IPAR has studied a more select and mature 
population — individuals selected by their peers as outstand- 
ingly creative. They have found that these individuals 
think, behave and have needs that are quite different from 
the average person. MacKinnon indicated that among the 
dominant characteristics of highly creative people studied 
are the following: 

. . . greater openness to and acceptance of feel- 
ing and emotion, a more sensitive intellect, and' 
more far-ranging interests including meuiy which 
in the United States would be thought to be fem- 
inine. In short, creative males give more expres- 
sion to the feminine side of their nature than do 
those who are less creative. 26 

V/arren and Heist (CSHE), in studying the personal- 
ity attributes of gifted college students, found that this' 
group is very different from average students on a number 
of the Omnibus Personality Inventory ^ scales. For example, 



•Drs. John Barley and Martin Weissroan originally 
assembled this Omnibus Inventory (from a number of person- 
ality scales) explicitly for use in research with students 
of superior ability. 
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the gifted tested narkedXy higher on Thinking, Introversion 
(Tl) and Responsibility (R) than did an average group. The 
fiirst scale* Tl« indicates an interest in reflective thought, 
in worling with ideas and concepts, and in intellectual ln«- 
deptSTidence, while the R scale reflects conscientiousness, 
thoxroughness of planning, and concern with moral issues. 

On a number of other scales the gifted proved to be signif- 
icantly more original, imaginative f inventive, resourceful, 
self-confident, tolerant of ambiguity, and proved to have , 
greater potential for creativity than the average.^ In ad- 
dition, these more able students tested higher than their 
average peers in aesthetic and theoretical orientation on 
both the Omnibus Personality Inventory and the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzev Study of Values . 

One of the major problems that education must face 
today is related to two kinds of information just reviewed— 
that relating to the able student (including his potential 
for a creative adulthood) and that concerned with the chang- 
ing envij^onment. It is apparent that the world that is 
emerging is one that demands complex, abstract and irmova- 
tive intalligence— an intelligence sensitive to human needs. 

It is also clear that there are highly creative adults who 
have sensitivities not common among the generality of human 
beings. It is from these creative intellectuals that the 
world must receive guidance. They are in desperately short 
supply and yet this is an unnecessary shortage. The stud- 
ies of CSHE and of the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion as well as our own earlier research indicate that there 
are large numbers of gifted and creative young people who 
have the necessary potertial for such endeavors. These 
are the students who Michael and Bell say are much needed 
in this emerging world. Yet, unless we as educators foster 
their talent for self- and social-awareness, for flexible 
and original thought, it is quite possible that a number 
of these students may not live up to their potential to . 
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cope with the complexity of change. 

Therefore, as knowledge, and conceptual innoTfation 
assume ever more importance in our society, there must be 
much more concern for the discovery and nurturing of the 
individuals who have special talent of this nature. McClel- 
land has made, in the past decade, extensive studies with 
the concentrated objective of discovering and stimulating 

the entrepreneur who was and is a leader in the industrial 
29 

society. Similar effort must be exerted to understand 
and foster the creative intellectual talent which will sup- 
ply leadership in the Post Industrial society. The complex- 
ity of the world must be dealt with by the individual of 
depth and diversity. And the human needs of the world must 
be met by the individual dedicated to social causes. Such 
individuals at their highest level of development will ap- 
proach self-actualization and thus think in both distinc- 
tive and integrative ways, somehow combining intellectual 
autonomy with social responsibility. More and more, those 
who are leaders must bring reason to bear on living. As 
Lindner said, ”Xf a generation of men possessed this capac- 
ity alone, they could make an amazing world." 

31 

In the discussions of philosophers (Alan Watts), 
of scientists (Morrison) and in the formulations of the 
personality theorists and counseling psychologists cited 
above, it is held that the greatest social contributions 
and the fullest personal development will be made by indi- 
viduals who can go beyond Western objectivity and male 
stereotypes. Many social scientists and humanists recog- 
nize that the masculine qualities (which Americans extol) 
of tough-mindedness and an unwillingness to express feel- 
ings of what MacKinnon calls aesthetic interests (a sensi- 
tive awareness of self and others— the feminine dimension) 
mitigate against self-actualization. The creative person 
accepts, more readily, the contr ITJutions of Eastern thought— 
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the art of contemplation and adequate experiencing . * He 
Is less apt than most ^Am to find human decency (In 

terms of htimanltarlan--al truistic acts) a weakness and to- 
see feminine Intuitiveness as unsuitable for the American 
male* 



*fhe problem upon which the research to be reported 
focuses is determining the creative Intellectual potential 
among a population of able adolescents* In addition to 
the identification of tills group our concern is for an 
understanding of their characteristic attributes— their 
attitudes, Interests and values* Prom this information 
our hope is to derive patterns for a more appropriate edu- 
cation for the gifted* There is a need t > determine what 
the differences in attitudes toward learning, behaving and 
contributing are among superior adolescents— to understand 
what is going on **lnslde the person*" There is a companion 
need to determine how educational programs can be developed 



*There are speculations as to how the young with 
such potentialities can be allowed to grow and develop into 
"full humanity*" Huxley presented a utopian educational 
system in Island which would permit and encourage children 
to "experlenceThelr tr anscendental unity with all other 
sentient beings" and at the same time, ti^ough their stud- 
ies of psychology and physiology, learn about their \mique- 
ness*33 Puller feels that we may have to "shield" the new 
generation from "the mature wisdom and over-brimming know- 
ledge, • • • the lovingly administered nonsense of grown- 
ups" by establishing an environment that "is so protected • • 
that Ctte new generation] can develop naturally just in time 
to save man from self-annihilation*"^^ He feels children 
must lead and educate the adults* Hbwever, in our need for 
survival, and beyond this in our need to understand how 
education can make not otay life but a good life possible, 
we realize that %«e must make use of adults who can exert 
a constructive influence on the course of change* Certain 
adults have the comprehension of issues, the ability to 
define goals and the commitment to them that is invaluable 
in such undertakings* They must supply both the leader- 
ship and role models for youth* 
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in ojTder to challenge students within the range of their 
abilities* Education must become more appropriate » facil- 
itating and rewarding for those who will play innovative 
and leadership roles in the years ahead. The great need 
is not for the individual with a technical background, with 
a competitive spirit, or with simply tough-mindedness, but 
for the individual who is able intellectually, open to aes- 
thetic perceptions and who has a genuinely felt response 
to (and responsibility for) people* 
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II. INTRODUCTION 

Studies of the identification of the gifted have 
frequently suffered from oversimplified criteria— a fail- 
\ire to recognize the complexity of the problem.^ Similarly, 
educational programs devised for able students frequently 
lack subtlety, complexity and sufficient challenge** Such 
descriptions of the talented and much of the education which 
they are given do not seem to be valid for today's world. 

The research described in this report is an effort to add 
further dimensions to the understanding of these able young 
people, particularly their motivation to learn and their 
potential for psychological growth* We wanted to learn 
more about those who were most highly developed in ego and 
character terms— -who were beginning to display certain im- 
portant qualities beyond high intelligence and noteworthy 
academic achievement* This is to say that our desire was 
to understand those students roost open to learning about 
the world and about themselves* 

The thesis underlying this investigation is that 
in the development of talent in the school, there must be 
a concern by psychologists and educators for three distinct 
but interdependent processes: 

1. The identification, in a very general way, of 
students with intellectual potential* 

2* The reaching of additional understandings of 
the individual, particularly understandings 
related to creative potential, motivation to 
learn and social conscience* 

3* The development of educational programs 



* Students complain that they are too often taught 
what "someone else* doesn't know," that enrichment is. simply 

"more of the same," and that opportunities to inquire crit- 
ically and to make creative innovations are rare* 
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appropriate for such young people* 

NO one of these can be effectively accomplished without 

talcing into account the other two* 

In this project the identification of the talented 

population involved the use of multi-dimensional criteria 

including IQ ratings,^ achievement test scores » grades and 

teacher ratings. This information established that the 

entire sample of students to be studied was able to deal 

competently with activities of a school-type or academic 

nature. They were all %fell endowed with intelligence » and 

it could be assiimed that many had creative potential and 

that some had humanistic and altruistic inclinations. How- 

3 

ever* we knew from studies of achievement patterns y oral 

A 5 

contributions in class » and out-of-school activities that 
not all students were equally engaged in or captivated by 
the pursuit of knowledge. X«earning as a delight in itself, 
and not merely as a meeuis to an end, was not a central focus 
for all bright students. Our investigation was concerned 
with a more careful study and an effort to understand this 
£3cond dimension— the motivation to learn and psychological 
openness. The task was to discover which students showed 
the strongest intellectual interests and were most disposed 
toward speculation and creative thought, particularly about 
the human condition. 

The third consideration, educational programs,* was 
dealt with only indirectly in this investigation. In study- 
ing able students, and especially those who showed the 
strongest motivation to learn, we were able to draw con- 
clusions from their reports about the kinds of programs. 



* Although educational programs are not the central 
concern in this study, the investigator holds that curric- 
ulum must be differentiated in order tnat teaching be max- 
imally effective. Programs should be presented according 
to the ability level of the population and*be designed to 
foster freedom of thought and receptivity to learning. The 
educational environment must become, if it is to approach 
adequacy, more responsive and more evocative than it has 
ever been. 
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teachers and schools that might be most appropriate. These 
will be summarized in the final chapter » and implications 
for changing educational programs to better meet the needs 
of talented adolescents will be given. 

In considering the second and principal dimension 
of this investigation, that is, identifying and studying 
those able adolescents who showed the most concern for ideas 
and the greatest desire to learn, we asked questions of 
our students and of our data over a four-year period, 1957 
to 1961. Our findings are, to a great extent, based on 
self reports, which means that we must limit our range of 
inferences. However, we have assumed that what emotionally 
healthy, intellectually-superior adolescents who have good 
self-concepts say they do is quite probably what they re- 
aXXy do.® 

7 

In the research inoediately preceding the present 
study our interviews a^d observations allowed us to know 
many such young people well. We concluded, from these for- 
mal and informal contacts with students bov.a inside and 
outside of classrooms, that their self-reports coincided 
closely with our observations. However, self-reports of 
attitudes, interests and values— particularly as these re- 
lated to creative and intellectual abilities, behaviors 
and predispositions — were frequently at variance with 
teacher and peer ratings. 

In 1959 we developed, for purposes of exposition, 
three type-profile descriptions: creative intellectual, 

O 

studious and social leader. All students were then asked 

9 

to choose the type which they felt they were most like. 

The motivational emphasis of each type might be summarized 

Kind of Achievement or Motivational Emphasis 

Drive to deal with intellectual and philo- 
sophical matters, to be both contemplative 
and independent. Oriented toward scholarly, 
theoretical, aesthetic, complex, humanistic 
and original approaches. 

.! 

, 
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as follows: 

Type Profile 

Creative 

Intellectual 
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Studious* Drive to perform^ In outstanding mann^i in 

the areas defined by parents and teachers 
as ^school learning**' strong desire to get 
• high marks and to measure up to the expecta- 
tions of those in authority. 

Social Drive to acquire povier and moneys a need for 

Leader social acceptance by peers and a desire to 

l>e popular and to dominate and to engage in 
entrepreneurial mtivity. Strong interest 
in creature comforts. 

There is considerable knowledge about and acceptance 
of the fact that in our schools the two roost usual expect- 
ancies are for adolescents to get good marks and to be well 
accepted by others. Henry speaks of these as the common 
“cultural criteria of self-measurement**^^ for our young 
people I and notes that the knowledge of and identification 

with the artistic and scholarly traditions of our culture 

11 

seem to be more uncommon 

Certainly there is a lack of research on learning 
and motivation in adolescents 9 and there are relatively 
few studies of young people who choose the creative intel- 
lectual style as their desired life pattern. However, we 
feel this orientation is a very important one— much needed 
in our “environment of change,** and r.iot only compatible 
with the inclinations of many bright young people but quite 
necessary if they a;:e to develop their potential for excel- 
lence. Thus, in the discussion of the three types — crea- 
tive Intellectual, studious and social leader— the primary 
focus will be on this first type . ♦ Throughout it should 



* Throughout this study the self-actualizing and fully- 
functioning adult— described by Rogers and Maslow— is seen 
as an ideal; we have accepted as our aim that direction 
set by Aldous Huxley in his island utopia, i.e., "education 
toward humanity.**^ 2 Similar descriptions of the mature, 
productive and creative adult are available in the writings 
of Allport, Barron, Biihler, Fromm, Gardner, Heist, Lindner, 
McConnell, MacKinnon, May and Murphy. The emphasis is on 
that most advanced and quantitatively rare level of develop- 
ment termed self-actualization. The adult prototype is an 
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be remembered that the creative intellectual style (probing 
and absorbing, pondering and innovating)- is one in which 
the individual takes responsibility for his ovm learning* 
The creative intellectual is, in terms of personality and 
intellectual growth, more mature than the social leader 
and the studious adolescent* The differences between ttie 
creative intellectual and the socieil leader in attitudes, 
interests, values and inferred behavior are greater in most 
respects thai differences noted between creative intellec- 
tual and studious young people* Representatives of these 
last mentioned types are, at least, both interested in / 
learning— but they approach it differently* *Che basic 
dissimilarity lies in the fact that they tend to apply 
themselves to self— assigned and school— assigned learning 
tasks, respectively* In contrast, the social leader tends 
to disregard the knowledge that is available both in books 
and in schools. When compared to the creative intellectual, 
the social leader is seen as having little intellectual 
curiosity, as giving time to study reluctantly, and as 
rejecting entire realms of knowing and experiencing as 
**egg— head” or ”arty*” His cathexis is on other pursuits— 
being popular, being involved physically (he likes to be 
in group sports and to ride ciround) and acquixing both 
things and peer group status* As we have noted, the stu- 
dious (with his willingness to do good work in school— 



autonomous <and self -accepting and who, 
at the sane time, is deeply concerned about his society. 
2?*® thinking is cheuracterized by independence, 

originality; and he has much respect for 
individual integrity, his own and that of others* These 
descriptions are not complete or final since research in 
^is area is only the i^egirming stages* Furth^* the 
limits of human po^jentiality are only slightly estplored 

reaches will remain t;4SSn* The 
id«.al of the fullest possible development must be aliMays 

clarified and reformulated* The^ 

fSd 2?® itself dictate the possibilities 

and the image of the type-specimen* 
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although he often lades full commitment to learning as a 
private and self* sustained enterprise) more nearly approaches 
the maturity of the creative intellectual* Both student 
reports and our prior observations confirm these differen- 
tiations* 

Our research was done 9 then 9 to obtain consensual 
validation of the idea that the study of these contrasting 
types can provide insights 9 not available by a more general 
approach9 into the orientations and values of able students* 
In addition9 we wished to determine whether or not other 
self-report data 9 as these appear in questionnaires and 
attitudes scales9 would be congruent with a student’s more 
global or unitary self rdescription (based on his type-pro- 
file choice mentioned above)* 

Despite the fact that we can develop types which 
describe them in general ways 9 we are aware of the fact . 
that the gifted are the most complex and idiosyncratic, 
i*e*9 most unlike one another, of all human beings It 
seemed to us that many of the generalisations about this 
group have tended to mask these divergent patterns of de-^ 
velcpment* Type-profile self-selected descriptions were 
a device for a provisional, non-definitive sorting that 
would cdlow us to look at varying student values more search- 
ingly* Typing at this initial stage in our study of the 
gifted adolescent also seemed to have some advantages over 
the dase study which undoubtedly supplies the more accur- 
ate picture for a given individual and is, as Allport says, 
the only method **spacious enough to embrace all assembled 
facts. Furthermore, we felt that types which had intrin- 
sic validity would give us a tool to use with other and 
similar populations* We should be able to set limits and 
develop patterns in such a way that generalisations could 
be made with some validity* 

We realized, however, that we had to interpret these 
generalizations with caution* Whitehead's dictum: "Seek 
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simplicity and then distrust itf” serves as a 'wairning 
A pictiure dravm from grouped data will result in an incom- 
plete profile for any given individual* As Berrill has 
observed, no two people are, ever have been, or ever will 
be adike, and, as noted above, the most complex isuid thus 
most highly differentiated are the gifted.^® 

A further question that might be raised about the 
modal types we have developed could be a concern a3x>ut the 
dimensions and related problems to which this study is ad- 
dressed* We recognize that not everyone (perhaps not even 
every educator) values s. strong and highly personal moti- 
vation to learn, and that not all educators will accept 
self-actualization— development of intellectual and crea- 
tive potential in a context of concern for all— as a more 
important educational aim than doing well in school work 
or being socially accepted* We also realize that not all 
will prize or laud such qualities as aesthetic sensitivity, 
free play of the imagination and opexuiess to new ideas* 
However, since curiosity and an interest in reading (any- 
thing) are aspects of the creative intellectual style, we 
assume that most of our readers will be inclined toward 
accepting creative intellectual values as important* We 
also assume that our readers will accept that it is desir- 
able for young people to develop in a way that will expand 
the range of t!'dngs— ideas, images, concepts— that they 
can appreciate and the range of responses that they can 
make* Tl:Mis, it is our premise that those who read this 
have somewhat different attitudes and interests than the 
average American whom HOfstadter has described as ”anti- 
intellectual . 

Studies of both the adolescent society and of the 
17 

larger society point to the fact that the majority of 
people seem to be preoccupied with money and power and 
the hedonistic escapes (or traps) that these may provide* 

In contrast, there seems to be a general lack of interest 
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in ideas and aesthetics* Malting things and amounting 
to something financially and socially are the apparent 
long<* term aims of pur able social leaders, of most average 
adolescents and of the general population, and are, by and 
large, valued more than discovery, contemplation and human 
ccncern* But the caise we want to present is that the ma- 
jority of able students, at least during early adolescence, 
have humanistic-democratic ideals and are learning oriented 
and thus the social leader is in a minority among superior 
youth*^^ And %fe also believe that the creative intellec- 
tual dimension, due to the cultural change indicated in 
Chapt€\r X, is becoming an increasingly important in 
American society. 

Attitude Correlates of the Creative Intellectual Style 

One way of discovering an individual's creative and 
intellectual predispositions is by assessing his attitudes, 
interests and values. The present study focuses on chis 
approach." Several dimensions were selected for investiga- 
tion, including: s^le of life (reported present and pro- 

jected future) and attitudes toward school and career; crit- 
ical thinking; dogmatism and rigidity; theoretical inter- 
ests; aesthetic orientation; concern with ideas; disposi- 
tion toward originality; and preference for complexity.* 
Except for the interest survey ( SIS ) which plumbcid for 
style of life a^nd attitudes toward school and career, and 
which had been developed with both average and gifted pop- 
ulations, all of the scales or measures had been used pre- 
viously with highly intelligent adult populations and had 

been generally accepted as related to aspects of intellec- 

20 

tual orientation and psychological openness. 



*These characteristics relate to scales and instru- 
ments which are referred to in Chapter III. 
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The Pilot Study 

The development of the proposal "A Study of Non- 
Intellectual Factors in Superior, (Average and Slow)* High 
School Students," upon which this research is based, came 
after three years of study of a sample^^ of superior Lansing 
public school secondary students, which will be referred 
to subsequently as the "longitudinaL. superior population." 
This group was originally selected in the fall of 1957 and 
observed, interviewed and tested dur^ing the school years 
of 1957-1958 and 1958-1959.^^ During the school year of 
i959-1960, when the group was in the tenth grade, we did 
a pilot "type-profile" study to investigate the creative 
intellectual style and also to better understand the diver- 
sity among tiliese able adolescents. It was from these early 
observalKlons and interviews and from the preliminary find- 
ings of the pilot study that we arrived at the formulation 
of the present research. The following section Is a review 
of selected findings from the pilot type-profile study of 
our "longitudinal superior population" (upper 10 to 15 per 
cent) as tentlii graders. 

Pilot Irivesticiation of "Longitudinal Superior Population" 

For this pilot investigation (1959-1960), 42 boys 
and 78 ^firls wtsre given a questionnaire ( Student Interest 
Survey ll ) to nelp us understand the background, interests 
and activities of each student, to give insights into his 
present style of life and the different things he wanted 
or hoped to do in his future life • Upon completion of this 



^As can be seen from the proposal title, the plan 
v/as to Include aresults on average and slow groups as well 
as on a gifted i;>opulation. The slow students were unable 
to handle readiig at high school level despite the fact 
that they were eleventh graders and, as a consequence, 
results obtained were invalid. The results on the average 
are reported in Chapters 111 and IV to provide contrast 
for the gifted g:roup, the focus of this study. 
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questionnaire the student was asked to choose which of the 
three type-profile paragriq;>hs most nearly described him. 
Somewhat less than 20 per cent of this population checked 
creative intellectual, not <piite 60 per cent checked studi- 
ous, and approximately 21 per cent checked social leader. 
Samplings from the questionnaire data will be reported to 
indicate trends. These results will be combined with other 
information we had obtadned about the students, their abil- 
ity and achievement levels, and their acceptance by teachers 
peers and counselors to give the reader an insight as to 
how far our understandings had progressed by 1960. 

When the creative intellectuals 'and social leaders 
were asked to assess the importance of intellectual and 
school accomplishment, the differences 3»etween creative 
intellectuals and social leaders were particularly dramatic. 
All students were asked to indicate by which of four given 
alternatives they would choose to be remembered: 

Student with highest grades 
Star athlete 
Most popular 

Brilliant (but not a grind) 

Seventy per cent of the creative intellectuals* chose to 
be remembered as brilliant and 17 per cent chose to be re- 
membered as having had the highest grades. Only 13 
cent selected as their choice of ultimate recognition being 
most popular or star athletes, qualities generally consid- 
ered to be of prime importance to teenagers. However, 
the social leaders proved to be much less interested in 
receiving scholarly or intellectual accolades. Theirs was 
a more typical adolescent pattern as indicated by the fact 
that 60 per cent chose to be remembered as most popular 
and 30 per cent chose recognition as star athletes. 

•On the basis of these questions the studious also 
showed strong interest in learning. 
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Intellectual competence waa adequate for students 
of all types (It must be remembered that the sample was 
chosen on the basis of ability), but the creative intellec- 
tuals were the most able of the three types, with an aver- 
age Stanford-Binet IQ of 136.5 and with reading and language 
skills at approximately the 14th grade level. However, 
the social leaders had more than adequate ability, with 
an average IQ of 131 and mean language and reading scores 
at about the 12th grade level# Critical thinking skills* 
were excellent for both groups. The creative intellectuals 
averaged 34.6 and the social leaders averaged 31.2, as com- 
pared with the mean of 29 for Michigan State Uaivcursiiy 
freshmen in 1959. 

It would seem relatively clear that the creative 
intellectuals had the necessary attributes for doing well 
in a learning situation. However, we found their school 
performance to be below expectancy. Many were considered 
low achievers in relation to their tested ability* In fact, 
the creative intellectuals received somewhat lower grades 
(3.16 GPA) than the social leaders (3.31 GPA). 

Yet this low rating in the realm of academic accom- 
plishment did not seem to discourage the creative intellec- 
tuals. Both boys and girls in this group chose relatively 
higher level occupations and indicated that they wanted 
more; graduate training than did the social, leaders. Fur- 
ther, they liked academic enterprises much better than did 
the social leaders, and gave as their **primary interest 
in school*'— school subjects and learning. The creative 
intellectuals specifically liked English, social studies 
and languages. In contrast, the social leaders showed 
little strong academic preference and made their dislike 



•The American Council on Education Critical Thinking 
Test. Form G . is reported in raw scores. — 
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of mathamaticSf science and languages quite clear* However, 
the social leaders did have strong interests— in friends, 
recreation and extracurricular activities at school. 

After examining the.d^ta from our pilot study we 
concluded that the creative intellectuals were generally 
quiet, introverted and bookish. Our record of their par- 
ticipation in class discussions in the ninth grade indicated 
that they talked less than other superior students.* They 
report their reading to be generally of a serious nature- 
religion, history, philosophy, poetry, biographies, clas- 
sics and plays. But they do not lack a sense of humor or 
of fantasy— they enjoy whimsical flights, satirical sketches, 
shaggy dog stories and science fiction. This is in direct 
contrast to the more circumscribed and less controversial 
reading of the social leaders which included for the boys 
”How to do it” books, mechanics magazines and technical 
manuals, comic books and T.V. guides, and anything on sports. 
Social leader girls typically read teenage books and movie 
magazines. 

Mot only do the creative intellectuals read differ- 
ent material from tliie sociail leaders but they also , report 
doing much more reading. When asked why they read the two 
groups also differed. The creative intellectuals say they 
read as a hahit and do not consider it as a means to an 
• end. On the other hand, social leaders are prone to see 
reading as instrumental in getting better grades and devel- 
oping better personalities, i.e., becoming well rounded. 

In reviewing these pilot data, we have concluded 



•However, it was found that creative intellectu^s 
(especially the girls) expressed great interest in seminars 
and wanted oppor&mities to discuss philosophical issues. 

As a result, a course was developed which allowed this kind 
of discussion and with this new course we found many of • 
the quiet students suddenly becoming fluent. 
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that thej:e is considerable strain between the creative in- 
tellectuals and their school environment. As was noted, 
this group received relatively low grades* in relation 
to their ability and achievement level and when compared 
with other able students. Further, when we contrasted the' 
ratings that teachers made of creative intellectuals with 
those they made of the studious and the social leaders, we 
found that the former were rated lower in creative and in- 
tellectual qualities, higher in dogmatism** and lower in 
social acceptance. Only the last seems to be true. We 
have already noted the relatively high tested intelligence 
of the creative intellectuals and their great interest in 
creative expression and autonomy. Creative intellectuals 
are also rated lower by their intellectual peers on crea- 
tive and intellectual qualities and are less socially ac- 
cepted than the studious or social leaders.*** 

As we summarize these findings on the pilot study, 
we must make it clear that only a few of the results we 
obtained have been reported. We have, for the sake of 
contrast and clarity, omitted references to the studious 
whose intellectual and personality development often falls 
midway between that of the social leader and the creative 
intellectual on a hierarchical scale. In comparing crea- 
tive intellectuals and social leaders, we have selected 



*Over one-half of the creative intellectuals say 
they study 15 or more hours a week and only rarely does a 
social leader report studying this much. 

** Examination of their Rokeach dogmatism scores shows 
the social leaders as significaritly more dogmatic (157.6) 
than the creative intellectuals (141.2). 

***Creative intellectu.als are much less accepted so- 
cially by their peers (12.0 choices for social leaders as 
compared to 4.0 choices for creative intellectuals). In 
other words, social leaders receive three tires as many 
choices on classroom social sociometrics. 
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only certain Interests and attitudes to emphasize and hope 
In this way to give an Impressionistic overview of the types 

These preliminary findings Indicated such a marked 
contrast among the types and suggested such basic differ- 
ences In motivation and preferred life styles among able 
youth that we felt It would be most profitable to repeat 
the study with a larger sample. This was made possible, as 
was Indicated earlier, by a small grant from the United 
States Office of Education which allowed us to examine the 
attitudes. Interests and values of approximately 1000 high 
school students. About 500 of these %iere selected as In- 
tellectually superior with Intelligence quotients of 120 
and above but data were completed on only 400 . In this 
latter group we were particularly Interested In studying 
the characteristics of those students with marked creative 
potential. Chapters III, IV and V will report and summa- 
rize this study. 

Chapter III presents the setting, the design, the 
selection of the s£.«iple, the description of the sample and 
the instruments, and it sets forth the hypotheses. Two 
objectives are accomplished In this description of the sam- 
ple. The first is to review the data on the average stu- 
dents and to Indicate ways In which they are distinctly 
different in attitudes. Interests and values from their 
intellectually superior age-mates. The second is to com- 
pare the three grade levels (10, 11 and 12) of superior 
students one with the other in such a way as to indicate 
that these superior students, although varying in age, are 
nevertheless much alike, and that the three grade levels 
can justifiably be spoken of as a population of superior 
students. Chapter IV reports the results of the analysis 
of both the formal and informal instruments on the superior 
population as these differentiate the three types. From 
this study we will draw implications In Chapter V that 
will help us to fashion a more facilitating educational 
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environment, both for those who already designate themselves 
as creative Intellectuals and those who are drawn toward 
but are not yet fully co.iunitted to these types of expres* 
slons • 
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II. INTRODUCTION 



1* Frank Barron has stated, "The enduring vogue of the 
IQ is certainly testament to our natural desire to keep 
the story simple. . • . The fact is, of course, that intel- 
ligence is a complex set of interrelated aptitudes and abil- 
ities, some of them verging closely upon the temperament- 
al. ..." Creativity and Psychological Health (Princeton, 
New Jersey: D. Van Nos tr and Co., Inc., 1963;, p. 214. 

2. All Lansing high school students whose IQ* s were 120 
or above were included in the final sample. This group 
was selected from a larger sample which had been chosen 
on the basis of teacher recommendation and grade point av- 
erage. It was felt that 120 IQ was a good base. As Barron 
(generalizing from his own studies, including those of XPAR, 
-^ose at the University of Minnesota, the University of 
Chicago and the National Merit Scholarship Corporation) 
indicates, ** . . . beyond an IQ of about 120, measured in- 
telligence is a negligible factor of creativity, and the 
motivational and stylistic variables upon which our rese^ch 
has laid such stress are the major determinants of creativ- 
ity. »» Ibid ., p. 243. 

3. Elizabeth M. Drews and John E. Teahan, ‘’Parental Atti- 
tudes and Academic Achievement . " Journal of Cl inical Psy- 
chology . Vol. XIII, October, 1957, pp. 328-332. 

4. Elizabeth M. Drews, Student Abilities. Grouping Patterns 

and Classroom Interaction . Pinal Report of the Cooperative 
Research Program , 608 , U . S . Office of Education, "The Ef- 
fect of Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Ability Grouping in 
Ninth Grade English Classes with Slow, Average and Superior 
Students” (East Lansing: College of Education, Michigan 

State University, 1963). 

5. Over the last ten years, the principal investigator 
has developed a student interest survey which has been con- 
tinually refined. In each of these surveys extensive stud- 
ies of students* in-school and out-of-school activities 
were made. 

6. over the years as we have worked with gifted adoles- 
cents, we have come to agree with the social scientist, 

Lazar sf eld, who contends that if you want to know what an 
individual is like you should ask him. Allport also con- 
cludes that simple self-appraisal sometimes turns out to 
be the best of all methods of assessment when populations 
are normal. Gordon Allport, Pattern and Growth in Person- 
ality (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston , 196l ) , p 7 411 • 
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7. In a study of approximately 600 ninth graders, we found 
that the superior students were strikingly more self-con- 
fident than the average and slow, and no matter how we mod- 
ified school situations , this able group gave themselves 
significantly higher concept«of-self-as-school-learner rat- 
ings. These were most realistic ratings in that there was 
every evidence (on other rating scales} that they liked 
school better, received better grades, read more books, 
and planned to continue in school for a greater number of 
years* (Elizabeth H. Drews. Student Abilities. Grouping 
Patterns, and Classroom Interaction * op. cit * 

8. Each type was described In positive terms as a hypothet- 
ical or ideal individual who might strongly appeal to young 
people who had certain value orientations. Originally, 
four type-profiles were indicated; however, the fourth type, 
rebel, was not checked in sufficient numbers to warrant 

its use in the major study. (See Appendix for instrument 
used with students asking that they choose one description 
which most closely approximated the^x self-image*} 



9. .Research done by Holland on intellectually gifted stu- 

dents has shown that self-ratings, they reflected on 
their high school accomplishments, originality, or academic 
achievement predict achievement in college almost as well 
as a detailed report of the artistic and academic achieve- 
ment Itself in high school. (John Holland, **A Program of 
Research on the Identification, Motivation, and Training 
of Talented Students,** Technical Report Ho. 5, Chicago, 
Illinois: National Merit Scholarship Corporation. Mimeo- 

graphed.) 

10. Jules Henry, Culture AaaULnst Man (New York: Random 

House, 1963), p. 261. 

11. Henry comments: **Rome *"igh is committed to two con- 
tradictory orientations: fuu and scholarship. . « * The 

athletes • • • set the pace of social life • « • attendance 
at games is also of critical importance. [But students 
can get good grades] • • . and not be looked upon with dis- 
dain. [However], the function of education has never been 
to free the mind and the spirit of man, but to bind them. • 
Man deroeuids from his children acquiescence, not originality. 
[The school cannot accommodate uniqueness or] • • • handle 
variety r. • . instead it can manage only on the assumption 
cf a homogeneous mass. [Thus the school is the carrier 

of mass culture] • . « culture invades and infests the mind 
like an obsession • • • in order to engulf the mind so that 
it will see the world only as the culture decrees that it 
shall be seen ... [those who have a] love of knowledge 
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for its own sake [will have a difficult time in school]. 
(Jules Henry, on. cit .. Ch. VII, pp. 182-282). 

12. Aldous Huxley* Island (New York: Haroer anci Brothers. 

1962). 

13. N. J. Berrill (agreeing with the conclusions Roger 
Williams reached in Free and Unequal and Varied Excellence ) 
has said, "Human beings vary widely in virtually every char- 
ac ter that can be observed or measured [and] the greater 
the minds the greater the difference. As the brain has 
grown the differences between one and another are magnified 
accordingly." (N. J. Berrill, "Human Potential," paper 
presented at the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion Annual Conference, San Francisco, March 18, 1964.) 

14. Gordon Allport , Personality (Mew York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1937), p. 3^0. 

15. Berrill, "l^roan Potential," op. cit . 

16. Richard Hbfstadter, Anti-Intellectualism in AroericarA 

Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963 )• 

17. See James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society (New York: 

Free Press of Glencoe, 1961); John K. Galbraith, The Afflu- 
ent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958); Hofstadter, 

op. cit . ; Abraham J. Tannenbaum, Adolescent Attitudes To- 
ward Academic Brilliance (New York : Bureau of PublicatTons , 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962). 

18. James Baldwin and Joseph Wood Krutch, "The Creative 
Dilemma, An Appraisal of the Risks and Rewards in the Arts 
Today," Saturday Review . February 8, 1964, pp. 14-17. 

19. We have concluded from data on other gifted populations, 
collected since this study was completed, that the creative 
intellectual style is increasingly prominent among young 
Americans. But we also must make clear that in ^e Middle 
West the responsible, studious orientation remains the 
domincuit pattern found among able youth. Such a picture 

is in sharp contrast to many current views of the American 
adolescent. Jacob and Ck>leman see him as materialistic 
and hedonistic. Tannenbaum finds the athlete to be far 
more acceptable than the student to most young people, and 
Remmers reports strong anti-scientific as well as anti- 
intellectual sentiment among our youth. (Philip E« Jacob, 
Oianging values in College (New Yorks Harper, 1957); Cole- 
man, op. _ Cit .; Tannenbaum, op. cit .; Herman H. Remmers, 

The American Teenager (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1957)). 
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20. Donald W. MacKinnon, ••Identifying and Developing Cre- 
ativity," Selection and Edyational Differentiation , report 
of a conference lie Id May 2^-2 y, 195^, Berkeley, California 
(Center for the Study of Higher Education, Univerrrity of 
California, Berkeley, 1959 )| Paul Heist and Haitold Webster, 
"Differential Characteristics of Student Bodies — Implica- 
tions for Selection and Study of Undergraduates," Ibid *; 
Jonathon R* Warren and Paul Heist, ••Personality Attributes 
of Gifted College Students," VoX. 132, Science * August 5, 
1960, t'P* 330—337* 

21 • If we were to generalize about the group, it could be 
described as ethnically assimilated American, religiously 
conservative Protestant, economically middle class, and 
culturally Midwestern— more technological in emphasis than 
agrarian. They were, for the most part, attractive, exuber- 
antly healthy and self-confident* Adolescent rebellion 
was brewing for some but was still inc..pient for most* 

22* During the 1958-59 school year the grouping study 
referred to earlier, and which involved approximately 600 
ninth graders, was conducted* (Drews, S^dent Abilities > 
Grouping Patterns and Classroom Interactions * op* cit *} 
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III. PROCEDUEB 

A. Setting* 

In a study aimed principally at determining the at- 
titudes i interests and values of able young people i it is 
necessary to keep in mind the totality of the environment 
in vAilch tkye individual lives. This influence is undoubt- 
edly of great importance in the shaping of character and 
goals 9 and thus we will review the general social -cultural 
milieu of Lansing as an introduction to this section of 
the report* 

Lansing, the city in which this experiment was con- 
ducted, is a Midwestern city with a population of approx- 
imately 120,000 (1963 estimate); the adjoining city of East 
Lansing has a population of 45,000, including Michigan State 
University students living on the campus Md in the city 
itself. The tri-county metropolitan area, which includes 
Ingham, Clinton and Eaton counties, has a population of 
over 300,000.^ 

The automotive industry provides the major economic 
force in Lansing, accounting fer 83 per cent of the total 
manufacturing output in 1958*^ A second major force is 
government spending (Lansing is the state capital), pro- 
viding economic support for the 24,000 people employed in 
state offices. Michigan State University represents a 
third major economic force, employing a large number of 
people and contributing approximately 31,000 students (in 
1964-65) at all levels to the general consumer economy. 

The University and state government account for a large 
number of the professional and white-collar workers in the 



*The description of the setting is similar for Re 
ports I, II and III, THE CREATIVE INTELLECTUAL STYLE IN 
GIFTED ADOLESCENTS. 
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area. It is important to note that most of the University 
faculty live in East Lansing arid, as a result, tliere is 
generally less contact between the young people of Lansing 
and the University than one might expect. 

The predominance of these three economic forces is 
almost complete as there are few other major enterprises* 
or important concerns which strongly affect Lansing *3 econ- 
omy or employ a large number of people. This kind of com- 
munity, when compared with a larger metropolitan area, cr- 
ates for the adolescent a narrowneSrS in the diversity of 
career opportunities and of life experiences to which he 
may be exposed. Adolescent boys and girls typically come 
in contact more or less exclusively with adults, teachers 
excepted, who occupy the same occupational category as their 
parents. This restricted exposure very possibly may limit 
awareness of the wide range of opportunities available to 
all young people, especially to the intiilectually gifted. 
Even after giftedness in a particular area is demonstrated, 
it may not be encouraged and it is almost certain that 
models of excellence will not be available (except in aidi- 
letics). The result is that the youth with unusual talent 
or ability may not receive the encouragement or recognition 
needed for his talent to flourish. Especially ^ he is apt 
not to receive special instruction and guidance if he shows 
unusual intellectual excellence. Ability in a^Xetics or 
music iS' much more apt to receive encouragement than out- 
standing ability in intellectual areas wnich is often dis- 
couraged in the name of social adjustment. 

From the standpoint of furnishing the creature com- 
forts and the educational basics , the situation in LansJUig 
is an exceptionally good one. The Lansl>ng citissen is above 

•In this area there are, as might be expected, a 
large number of small enterprises. Exposure to these, how- 
ever, is limited, in part because of the small number of 
employees. This is especially true of the crafts. 
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the national norms economically and educationally* The 
per capita income for the area was six per cent above the 

A 

national average in 1958 • In 1959 , the median number cf 

years of school completed by thw* parents of 331 average 

5 

students was 11*5 for fathers and 11«8 for mothers, com» 

pared with the national median of 10.6 in 1960*^ As might 

' be expected, the parents of superior students were even 

better educated. In the longitudinal superior study, the 

median number of years completed was 12.4 for the mothers 

and 12.5 for the fathers of all of the students in the ninth 

7 

grade having IQ*s of 120 or above. 

Within the Lansing area, there is a wide variety of 
cultural and recreational opportunities, and the adjoining 
- town of East Lansing which has the University facilities 
located there offers outstanding programs of intellectual 
and aesthetic interest. Although the Lansing metropolitan 
complex cannot be called a *'big city," the number and qual- 
ity of experiences offered compare favorably with the larg- 
est cities. It is possible to attend concerts, art exhibits, 
dramatic presentations, lectures, and various educationally 
planned nature exhibits (e.g., the Arboretum park and the 
horticulture gardens). The University facilities such as 
the cyclotron, the museum, the planetarium, and various 
laboratories (the computer center, engineering and agri- 
cultural laboratories) are open at convenient hours. Most 
of the University presentations are reasonably priced and 

O 

open to the public. The mere existence of a good cultural 
environment, however, does not mean that ma>>:/ Lansing stu- 
dents do now or will take advantage of the offerings. Our 
surveys indicate that the vast majority of intellectually 
gifted Lansing adolescents would like to participate in 
the intellectual and artistic culture but that few do this. 

In contrast, the use of the numerous recreational 
areas around Lansing is exceptional. Lansing provides 
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several large parks with a vaiiiety of learning experiences. 
For example » the Arboretum Park has a natural history mu- 
seuim* The majority of the families in the area seem to 
find opportunity to use these facilities in addition to 
the lakes and wooded areas that surround the tri«-county 
area* However « the use is primarily recreational and the 
children are more apt to know how to fish than to identify 
surrounding flora and fauna* 

Despite the fact that most Lansing adolescents are 
not aware of or do not participate in the seemingly acces- 
sible cultural offerings I they are aware of the arts and 
many of the intellectually gifted , as we have noted » would 
like to become consumers in this area* Little doubt exists 
but that when a particular activity is valued by even a 
cluster within a peer group, that kind of activity will 
flourish* Teachers who have encouraged such activities 

9 

have always found responsive students, but our contention 
is that much more effort needs to be expended to help stu- 
dents participate in the intellectual and aesthetic aspects 
of their culture « 

B. Design , 

A research design was developed to delineate the 
characteristics of intellectually superior* high school 
students, in particular those characteristics which differ- 
entiate three profile types? creative intellectual, studi- 
ous, and social leaders* These distinctive types will be 
discussed in greater detail in a later section* The sub- 
jects of the research were superior i)oys and girls in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades in the three Lansing 



*The study was designed to include a cross-* sectional 
sample of students, including average and slow, at grade 
eleven to i^rovide contrast for the findings on the gifted. 
Data on the slow students were not valid due to the problems 
they encountered in reading* In Chapters III and IV the 
average students are included in tl'ie tables and comparisons 
with the gifted have been made* 
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public high schools.* The students were then assigned to 
the three proiile groups on the basis of self-classifica- 
tions each student was askea to choose one of three de- 
scriptlc/e paragraphs which best described hiniself* Through- 
out the study, emphasis was placed on describing the dif- 
ferences between the profile groups in the major population 
wii^hout consideration being given to 

The sample will be described by drawing a contrast 
between two eleventh grade groups, one average in ability 
and the other superior. Average students will be used only 
as a point of reference, i.eo, to give the reader a view 
of the relative competence as well as the attitudes, inter- 
ests and values of the more gifted students. 

C. Selection of the Sample 

In the fall of 1960 a list of approximately 200 su- 
perior tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade students, with 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test scores of 120 or higher, 
was compiled from school files and from oxir own records.*** 
About one-half of the students on this list had been in 

previous studies made by the investigator. The eleventh 

10 

graders had been in a study of ability grouping when they 
were in the ninth grade. 

In order to enlarge this sample, an additional group 
of about 300 students, selected as superior by the schools, 
was obtained. Since Stanford-Binet scores were not available 



*Bastern, Everett and Sexton high schools. 

** However, when these variables present findings sig- 
nificantly different from those described for the larger 
groups, the results will be reported. 

***The Principal Investigator had been Director of 
Psychological Services in Lansing from 1949-1957 and had 
done a number of studies on gifted young people both while 
she was in the schools and after she joined the staff of 
Michigan State University. 
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for the majority of the new group, California Mental M^ugr 
j-fey scores were usod as a second criterion measure •• . 

studeni^s with California Mental Maturity scores of less 
than 120 were later excluded from the staidy unless there 
were Stanford— Binet scores equivalent or higher available 
for them. This additional criterion reduced the new group 
to 206, resulting in a population of 406 superior students. 

Table i reports the distribution of students by grade 
and sex. While the total or maximum sample consists of 
all students tested with an IQ of at least 120, the mini- 
mum sample used consists only of those slMdents ^or whom 

all major data were complete. 

In addition, a sample of 189 average eleventh grade 
students, 79 boys and 110 girls, was tested as a compari- 
son-group. In the ninth grade these students had also been 
in the investigator’s ability grouping research^^ and at 
that time had been randomly selected from school filos on 
the basis of haying California Mental Maturity Test scores 
between 85 and 115. 

■ TABLB X . 



MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM SAMPI^B** OF SUPERIOR TENTH, 
ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS 



Grade 10 
Grade 11. 



Bovs 


Girls 


Total 


Max. MdLn. 


Max. 


Max. 


Min. 


72 68 , 


79 


76 


151 


144 


50 48 


77 


76 


127 


124 



Grade 12 67 64 61 57 IM 123^ 

All Grades 189 180 217 209 406 389 

•No table is given to indicate range and standard 
deviation in intelligence scores inasmuch as two dif f^ept 
selection instruments were used. Both the Stanford-Binet 
and the California Mental Maturity tests have standard de- 
vta tj ^riF .fifteen and thus it is felt that the two groups 
of students do represent somewhat comparable samples and^ 
that together they make up a distinctly superior population. 

••The maximum sample includes all students tested 
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D. Instruments 

In November of 1960, all students were given two 
types of testing measures. The first consisted of formal 
standardized tests for both slcills and attitudes. The sec-* * 
ond was an informal ins trtument devised by the principal 
investigator. This was a questionnaire which was used to 
sample family background, student interests and attitudes. 
Background information was also obtained from cumulative 
records kept by the schools. 

1. Formal Measures 

The formal instruments used include the i^erican 
Council on Education Critical Thinking Test. Form G . the 
Rdkeach Dogmatism and Rigidity Scales, the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values C a-V«»L )^ and the Omnibus Personal* 
itv Inventory ( OPI ) . 

The American Council on Education's Critical Think* 
inq Test. Form G . was used to measure students’ skill in 
handling problem-solving situations. This test was devel- 
oped at Michigan State University as a part of an inter- 
university project, entitled "The Co-operative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education, " •which, was directed by 
Paul Dressel • The items used in the instrument were de- 
vised and tested by project workers at twenty different 
institutions, and the test was finally constructed Or. 
Dressel. The instrument is a 52-item scale of obj^tive 
questions designed to measure the main abilities thought 
to be involved in the problem-solving aspect of critical 
thinking— the ability to recognize and define a problem, 

having an intelligence quotient score of at least 120. 

The minimum sample consists of only those students for 
whom all major data were complete. 

*The A-V-L was not used in the description of the 
population due to problems of reading comprehension encoun- 
tered by average students. 
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to select information pertinent to its solution, to recog- 
nize stated ana unstated assumptions, to formulate and eval- 
uate hypotheses, and to judge the validity of inferences 
from the evidence given. 

The Rokeach Dogmatism and Rigidity Scales were also 
a part of the test battery. Rokeach has distinguished be- 
tween the two ways of being resistant to change in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

• . • [Rigidity] refers to the resistance to change 
of single beliefs [or sets or habits], and the sec- 
ond [dogmatism] refers to the resistance to change 
of systems of belief • 

The Rigidity Scale is composed of 22 items; the Dog.- 
matism S c ale (Form E) contains 40 items. Items are worded 
so that the subject cam respond on a six-point scale rang- 
ing from agree very much” to ”1 agree very little.” 

The lower a student's score, the less dogmatic and rigid 
the scales indicate that he is. 

The study of Values ( A-V-L ) . also a personality in- 
ventory, measures six value orientations.* The test is 
a widely used one %diich, in the words of its authors: 

. . . alEis to measure the relative prominence of 
six basic interests or motives in personality: * 

the Theoretical # Economic, Aesthetic# Social # Po- 
litical and n^el^igiou The classification is based 
directly upon mdwagd Spr anger »s Types of Men# a 
brilliant work which defends the view that the per- 
sonalities of i«en are best known through a study 
of their values or evaluative attitudes 

The test is construct^ed on a forced choice basis, 
so that high” scores on any one scale necessitate low scores 
on some ether scale or scales. The six scores can there- 
fore be interpreted only in relation to each other ; a high 
score on a scale indicates only that this orientation is 



•This test was published first as the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values in 1931 and revised as the Allport-Vernon- 
Iflpiyzgy studyHof Values in 1951. 
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more highly valued than the orientation on which a subject 
received a low score* Heist and his colleagues at the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Education have noted a pattern 
of scoring on the A-V-L which shows that highly creative 
individuals who take the test have high Theoretical and 
Aes thetic scores and low Ec oaoinic and Political scores* 

The six value orientations measured on the A-V-L 

are: 

Theoretical : This orientation characterizes a person 

wii;h a dominant interest in the discovery of truth; 
one who is concerned with cognitive approaches to re- 
ality; and one who is critical » rational} and given 
to intellectualizing* (Findings at both Berkeley 
Centers show interest in sci^tific fields to be a 
strong correlate of this orientation* } 

Economic ; The person high on this scale is interested 
primarily in the utilitarian and the practical and in 
the accumulation of material goods and its associated 
activities* 

Aesthetic ; The aesthetic person places great value 
on form and harmony* His major orientation is toward 
a pleasing organization of sensory experience, and 
toward the artistic aspects of the environment. 

Social ; The high scorer on this scale is oriented 
toward people as such without regard to theoretical} 
aesthetic or practical attitudes, which he may regard 
as cold and inhuman* 

Political ; The political value does not necessarily 
indicate interest in the field of politics, but chiefly 
an interest in power and influence over others. The 
person who scores high on this scale likes the strug- 
gle and competition with which power is commonly as- 
sociated. 

Religious ; Tie person scoring high on this scale is 
some&ing of a mystic , seeing the highest values in 
a search for the meaning of life and in comprehension 
of the cosmos as a whole* 

The Omnibus Personality Inventory ( OPI ) was con- 
structed by Paul Heist and Phoebe Williams in 1957 at the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education in Berkeley, 
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California* The purpose of the OPI varies from that of 
many persona^.ity tests in that it measures motivation to 
learn and openness to psychological growth rather than psy^? 
chopathology. The items are clustered into a number of 
personality scalos that are considered by the Berkeley re- 
searchers to be particularly pertinent to the study of in- 
tellectual a*id psychological growth in college students. 

In our earlier research the instrument appeared to be equal- 
ly valuable to measure the attitudes and attitude change 
of able high school students. There are six scales used 
in this study: Original i tv . Complexity « Es the ticism > So^ 
cial Introversion . oAiinking Introversion and Social Matur- 
ity . Brief descriptions of the attxibutes that these scales 
measure are given below: 

Originality : The Q, scale, adapted from research by 

Barron ancT Gough at the University of California, 
measures a tendency toward highly organized but indi- 
vidual ways of reacting to the environment. Character- 
istics of high scorers are independence of judgment, 
freedom of expression, rebelliousness, rejection of 
suppression and novelty of insight. 

Complexity : The Co scale, adapted from an earlier 

instrument developed by Barron, distinguishes between 
people who parceive and react to complex aspects of 
their environment and those who generally react to 
more simple stimulus patterns • High scorers are more 
independent, liberal, critical, unconventional, and 
potentially are more original and creative: they wel- 

' come the new and different in their experiences. low 
scorers tend to be compliant, conservative, acceptant 
of authority and tradition, and simpler in their organ- 
ization and perceptions. 

Es the ticism: High scorers on this Es scale find value 

TSrtGCvTmS. relationships and seek major satisfactions 
in the "artistic episodes of life" as these are ex- 
pressed by literature as well as by art and music. 

Social Introversion : High scorers on the SI scale are 

nol: given i:d atf filiation (sociability) and exhibition. 
Many are shy and find it hard to speak out. They tend 
toward a scholarly orientation and thus prefer the 
theoretical and abstract to the applied and practical. 
Thus they are not like or personnel directors or 



salesmen 9 but may easily resemble mathematicians or 
scholars* 

Thinking Inticov^sion ; On the ^ scale, derived from 
work conducted by Catherine Evans and T* R* McConnell, 
high scores indicate a preference for reflective thought 
particularly thought of an abstract nature* High scor- 
ers are interested in ideas and concepts f and they tend 
to be less influenced by external conditions and com- 
monly professed ideas than are low scorers * 

- ' i. 

Social Maturity : The scale is a measure of change— 

breaking away, being different* A high score indicates 
a strong drive for independence and a need to achieve* 

It is related to non-authoritarianism^ maturity and 
sophistication* In addition, high scorers are unroman- 
. tic and uncynical, tolerant and undogma tic, uncompul- 
sive and unconventional, and genuinely curious, not 
rule-bound. They are like the psychologist and social 
worker and not like the mortician, purchasing agent 
and banker. 

2* Informal Measures 

The Student Interest Survey III ( SIS III ) , developed 
by the investigator, was in the form of a questionnaire 
which elicited information on the students* family back- 
grounds, current interests and activities, attitudes toward 
school and learning and plans for the future * 

The last part of the SIS III was a series of three 
descriptive paragraphs from which the students were in- 
structed to Choose the one that described them best. 

. I 

I am what people generally call a good student* In 
fact, many say I am the studious type. I try to get 
my work in on time and feel guilty if I don*t* Deep 
down I feel that people who put things off are lazy 
or disorganized* Most people think I am hard-working 
and well-organized but I never quite measure up to my 
own standards, although I do study hard* I think good 
grades are important, I always try to do my best, and 
it matters to me what my teachers think because I ad- 
mire many of them* If they mark me down or criticize 
me I gee upset* In the summer or after school I often 
work since this helps prepare me for the future. Be- 
sides, I can use the money* This plus all of my school 
work means that I don*t have much time to be frivolous 
and that I can't read for fun as much as I'd like* 
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II ^ 

You might say that I lean toward the intellectual type# 
My Interests include almost all areas of knowledge and 
the frontier or avant-garde material in those areas# 

1 enjoy art and drama, I like to listen to good music 
and most of all I like to read and think# Books are 
my private passion# They've kept me up cftener and 
later than my dates have. However, studying texts and 
school assignments often leaves me cold# To put it 
bluntly, I hate to memorise a list of facts or follow 
dull and unimaginative directions cookbook style unless 
this all gets me to a point where I want to be# I hate 
to say this, but some school work seems pointless# 
Working, now or later, just for money doesn't have much 
appeal# Of course, I don't really plan to starve in 
a garret but wearing the same clothes and eating simply 
would be worthwhile if I could, in this way, free my- 
self to be truly creative or to discover something of 
value* 

III 

To me the nbst important thijig is to have a good per- 
sonality and be friendly# Mong with this I want to 
look shairp (have nice clothes and be well groc^med) and, 
of course, I'd like to have natural good looks,; too - 
Doing things of a social nature — going to parties and 
dances— are the most important activities for me. I 
like people and I want them to like me. Doing well 
in school work is 0#K. but it is not nearly as impor- 
tant for the future as a good personality, good looks, 
and general ability to get along • These are the main 
things to get from school# I don't think a person 
needs to be ashamed of wanting to be successful# I 
like to help run things now and I want to be a leader 
in social affairs when I'm an adult# Similarly, I see 
nothing wrong in material success# In fact, I am look- 
ing forward to having a good income, having lots of 
friends and a nice home# I think it's fine to do things 
for other people, although I wouldn't want to sacrifice 
myself- Sometimes people who are concerned about the 
unfortunates in the world are radical and over-ideal- 
istic# 

These paragraphs were later designated as Studious (I) , 
Creative Intellectual (II> and Social Leader (III) • The 
choice of self-description was used as the criterion for 
grouping the students into three profiles for the analysis 
of data# Other questions dealing with interests and activ- 
ities were formulated with these profiles as a guideline 
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to provide more information about self-concept and motiva- 
tion to learn. A major part of the SIS III was primarily 
concerned with the choice of ideal school and teacher. 

A wide range of interests and behaviors is represented in 
this kfleasure with predispositions of the three types as ' 
these had been revealed in the pilot study. 

The SIS III served three main purposes in the pres- 
ent study. The first was the compilation of factual back- 
ground material. The second purpose » represented by the 
profile paragraphs , was to provide a statement of self -r 
image that could be used in the analysis of data. Finally, 
the SIS III provided a*i instrument from which hypotheses 
could be generated for future study of the able student. 

E. Description of the Sample 

In order to describe more clearly the characteris- 
tics of the sample, data are reported for the comparison 
group of average students as well as for the superior stu- 
dents. Most of these data were obtained in 1960-61, but 
some were collected two years previously when the eleventh 
graders were in the ninth grade . It was felt that such 
variables as family background would change very little 
in two years, so that the older data would still be suf- 
ficiently relevant to merit reporting. Hbwever, all data 
may be assumed to have been collected in 1960-1961 unless 
we indicate otherwise. Information is presented for the 
total superior sample (grades 10, 11 and 12 combiner), the 
eleventh grade superior group separately, and the eleventh 
grade average students* In this way, the average students 
are compared with classmates in the same grade, and the 
eleventh grade superior students are shown to be represen- 
tative of the other superior students. 

Intelligence z As was already described in **Selec- 
tion of the Sample,'* ell the superior students in the pop- 
ulation had IQ's of 120 or higher on the Stanford-Binet 
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Intelligence Test or the California Mental Maturity Test ** 
The average students i hoi^ever, had CMM XQ*s ranging from 
85 to US. 

Grade Point Average (Table The grade point 

average data follow the same trend as intelligence. The 
superior students achieved slightly higher than a B aver«- 
age, with the average receiving somewhat above a C average. 
For both groups the girls received higher grades than did 
the boys#** 

TABLE 2 

MEAN GRADE POINT AVERAGES^ 





FOR SUPERIOR AND 


AVERAGE BOYS 


AND 


GIRLS 




Superior 

(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Superior 
(Grade 11) 




Average 
(Grade 11) 


Boys 


3.08 


3.04 


mm . 


2.23 


Girls 


3.41 


3.36 


mm " 


2.37 


Total 


3.26 


3.37 


mm- 


2.31 



-Averages are on a four-point systems Ao4, Bb3^ 

C«2, 0«1. 

"One« tailed t's were used in comparing adjacent . 
means. ** 

•*p^<.01. 

Parents* Education and Socio-Economic Status (Table 
3): In general, |>arents of superior students were better 

educated than parents of average students-- the parents of 
superior students had usually completed high school, where- 
as average students* parents had usually completed the 



*^ans are not given since both group and individ- 
ual tests were used to assess intelligence. 

**Most research studies have indicated that girls 
rather consistently get better grades throughout their 
school years. Our study was no exception. 
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eleventh grade. Superior students also came from higher 
socio-economic level homes as measured by the Warner Index 
of Status Characteristics applied to their fathers* oc- 
cupations* Almost half of the fathers of superior students 
held professional, managerial and other higher-level white 
coll^ jobs. In contrast, average students* fathers were 
;^.ore apt to be blue collar (mostly skilled and semi-skilled} 
and lower-level white collar workers. 

TABLE 3 

MEDIANS FOR PARENTS* EDUCATION AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS FOR SUPERIOR AND AVERAGE STUDENTS 





Superior 

(G.rades 10, 11, 12) 


Superior 
(Grade 11) 




Average 
(Grade 11) 


Fathers* ^ 
Education® 




12. s'* 


. m 


11.5** 


Mothers* ^ 
Education® 


c 


12.4** 


m 


11.8** 


Socio-Economic 
Status® 3.35 


3.0^ 

3.0<* 


m 


4.6^ 



®The one-tailed Mann-Whitnev U Test was applied to 
a random sample of 120 avera^ and s6 superior eleventh 
graders. 

t) 

Reported as number of grades completed (e.g., 12.0 
would indicate gr aduation from high school } . 

^The 1960-61 data were available only in a coded 
form, and thus not comparable to the other data. 
even in this form the eleventh grade superior students ap- 
peared representative of th^ total superior population. 

^These data were collected in 1958-59. 

^According to the Warner Index of Status Character- 
istics . as applied to fathers' occupation • The index 
ranges from "1" (high level professional or business ex- 
ecuti'^re) to "7" (unskilled laborer or domestic servant). 

•p < .01. 
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Family Size and Ordinal Status (Tab: 3 4); Family 
siisa also vairiGd betwaan tha avoir a^a and supacioir studants^ 
with the suparior students coming from smaller families* 
The median number, of children in the family was less than 
three for superior students ^ udiile it was more than three 
for average students. In addition, superior students were 
more often the oldest child than were average students. 
Half of the superior group were first-born or only child- 
ren, as contrasted to the average students of whom only 
about a third were in this category. 

TABLE 4 

MEDIAN PAMlIiY SIZE AND ORDINAL STATUS 
FOR SUPERIOR AND AVERAGE BOVS AND GIRLS 



Superior 

(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Superior 
(Grade 11) 


Average 
(Grade 11) 


Median 
Family Size® 


2.74 


2.63 


3.4^ 


Ordinal Status 
(per cents) 

First or 








only child 


50 . 50% 


50.00% 


36.07% 


Middle child 


25.00 


25.40 


32.54° 


Youngest child 


24.50 


24.60 


31.37° 



^Family size refers to the number of children in 
the family. 



> . data were collected in 1958-59. 

Profiles (Table 5).s For superior students, the most 
frequently chosen profile was studious, with about 60 per 
cent of the total superior group of each grade selecting 
it as most like themselves. The rest of the superior group 
was divided about equally into the creative intellectual 
and social leader profiles, with slightly more choosing 
creative intellectual. The pattern for the average students, 
however, was extremely different. Over half of the average 
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picked social leader, with about a third choosing studious 
and the remainder choosing creative intellectual . The so- 
cial leader profile, while least important for the superior 
students, was most important for the average students. 



TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGES OF PROFILE DISTRIBUTION 
FOR SUPERIOR AND AVERAGE BOYS AND GIRLS 



Superior 

(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Superior 
(Grade 11} 


2^ 


Average 
(Grade 11) 


Boys (N) 


(1&4) 


(49) 




(79) 


Studious 


56i0* 


55. 1* . 


, • 


35.4t( 


Creative 




• •• • « 


• . 


Intellectual 


23.4 


20.4 




15.2 


Social Leader 


20.6 


24.5 




49.4 


Girls (N) 


<216> 


(77) 




(110) 


Studious 

Creative 


63.0% 


66. 2X 


#<» 


30.9)( 


Intellectual 


20.8 


18.2 




11.8 


Social Leader 


16.2 


15.6 ■ 




57.3 


Total (N) 


(400) 


(126) 




(189) 


Studious 

Creative 


59.8% 


61.9)5 ' 




32.8)( 


Intellectual 


22.0 


19.1 




13.2 


Social Leader 


18.2 


19.1 




54.0 



®The distributions for average and superior eleventh 
graders %#ere compared by chi square* 



•p < .02. 

••p < .0005. 

Critical Thinking (Table 6)z The superior students 
did very well on this test, which assesses the ability to 
solve problems requiring the use of logic. This is evi- 
denced by their averages of over 35, much higher than the 
mean of 29 for Michigan State University freshmen in 1959. 
The average students, with mean scores of about 21, appear 
to be much less competent in solving problems of this nature 



TABLE 6 

MEANS OP ACE CRITICAL TIIIMKING TEST, FORM G 
FOR SUF£Rl6k A^D AVSkAGE ^^S AND GIRLS 





Superior 

(Grades 10, 11, 12 } 


Superior 
(Grade XI) 




Average 
(Grade XX) 


Boys. 


35.15 


37.42 


• ^ 


22.11 


Girls 


^5.24 


38.26 




20.55 


Total 


35.20 


37.92 


• 


21.22 



^One-tadLled were used in comparing adjacent mecuis. 
< .0005. ' 



Dogmatism and Rigidity (Table 7): On the RoJceach 

scales 9 a high score indicates a more dogmatic or more rigid 
attitude. Thus, since the superior students sc^r^ 
than the average students on both the Dogmatism and Riqid" > 
ity Scales , the superior students generally would seem to 
be more tolerant, less authoritarian, and more open to changes 
in their habits and beliefs. 



TABLE 7 

MEAN ROKEACH DOGMATISM AND RIGIDITY SCORES 
FOR SUPERlORTiroTa^lRAGE GIRLS 





Superior . , 

(Grades XO, XX, X2) 


Superior 
(Grade 11) 




Average 
(Grade XX) 


Dogmatism 

Boys 


X65.49 


X64.42 


• 


173.14 


Girls 


X63.9X 


X60.84 




171.88 


Total 


164.63 


162.26 


• 


. 172.43 


RiciAdltv 

Boys 


98.29 


97.30 


« 


102;09 


Girls 


99.37 


98.39 


• 


103.26 


Total 


98.87 


97.96 


=♦• .. 


102.76 



®Cne- tailed t»s were used in comparing adjacent means, 
•p < .05. 



••p <.005. 
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Omnibus Personality Inventory (Table 8)s On the 
five scales ( Originality . Complexity » Social Maturity , 
Estheticism . Thinking Introversion ), indicating personal 
maturi^ and intellectual predisposition, the superior stu- 
dents are sharply differentiated from the average*-- -they 
are from .3 to .9 standard deviations higher on all five. 
The mea. s of the superior students are only slightly lower 
than those usually obtained by college students- In addi- 
tion, the superior students scored significantly lower on 
the Social Introversion scale than did the average, indi- 
cating that they show a more active interest in people. 



TABLE 8 

MEANS® OP OMNIBUS PERSONALITY INVENTORY SCALES 
FOR SUPERIOR AND AVERAGE BOZS AND GIRLS 



Superior 
(Grades 10, 11, 


Superior 
12) (Grade 11) 




Average 
(Grade 11 ) < 


Bovs 

Originality 


44 


45 


• •• 


37 

jk 


Complexity 


50 


50 


• • 


46 


Social maturity 


45 


45 




39 


Estheticism 


47 


46 


♦ ♦ 


42 


Thinking introversion 


47 


46 




40 


Social introversion 


52 


50 


• •• 
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Girls ' ' 


Originality 


47 


47 


ik « * 


38 


Complexity 


50 


50 


• # 


47 

Mr 


Social maturity 


46 


46 




37 


Estheticism 


52 


51 




45 


Thinking introversion 


51 


49 




41 


SocicuL introversion 


47 


45 




50 


Totals 

Originality 


46 


46 




37 


Complexity 


50 


50 




47 


Social maturity 


45 


46 




38 


Estheticism 


50 


49 




43 


Thinking introversion 


49 


48 




41 


Social introversion ■ 


50 


47 


• •• 
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♦College students usually score from .5 to 1.5 stand- 
ard deviations higher on these scales than do high school 
seniors. 



®Means are in terms of standard scores for college 
students. 

^One-tailed t’s were used in comparing adjacent means 
♦♦p < .05. 

♦♦•p < .0005. 
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Smmnarv s In addition to high intelligence, the 
superior students as a group can he described as young 
people who do good work in school, come from relatively 
small middle-class families, and whose parents have usually 
completed high school. average students, in contrast, 

do not do so well in school, come from larger families, and 
have parents who are less well educated. It is apparent 
that the superior students are significantly different from 
the averSge in certain skills, attitudes and interests. 

For example^ in choosing their profile orientations, the 
superior students show a marked preference for the profile 
types concerned with scholarly and intellectual interests 
(studious and creative intellectual) s whereas more than 
half of the average students prefer the nonacademic profile 
(social leader). The superior group scores significantly 
higher than the average students on a test which assesses 
critical thinJcing^ and lower on measures of dogmatism and 
rigidity. In relation to qualities such as motivation to 
learn and openness to psychological growth, superior stu- 
dents obtain markedly higher scores. It is also clear that 
the eleventh grade superior group is quite representative 
of the entire superior sample on these variables. The dif- 
ferences between the eleventh grade superior students and 
the total population (the tenth, eleventh and twelfth griad- 
ers combined) are negligible. 



F. Hypotheses 

As might be expected, the description of the sample 
showed that, the average students were much less interested 
in intellecinaal matters than were the superior students. 
They scored lower on the ‘ Critical Thinking Test and the 
OPI scales, and a large percentage chose the nonacademic. 



profile (the social leader). In other words, superior stu- 
dents taken as a whole are different from average students 
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in many ways that are important for school performance* 
However, the focus of the remainder of this study is not 
on these differences but is instead an investigation of 
the varying characteristics within the superior group* 
Results of previous research by. the investigator, espec- 
ially the pilot study described in the introduction, gave 
indications of striking differences in intellectual moti- 
vation among gifted students themselves. Those students 
choosing the creative intellectual profile proved most in- 
terested in intellectual areas and those choosing the social 
leader profile, least interested. 'The'-prof ile choice, it 
was hoped, would prove to be a valid che^ of the students' 
self-images.* 

From these differences observed among the superior 
students as well as between superior and average students, 
and also from the results of other research** concerned 
with creativity in college students and adults, the follow- 
ing specific hypotheses were developed for this research: 

X. Xt was hypothesized that the creative intellectuals 
would score higher on the American Council of Educa- 
tion's Critical Thinking Test than the studious, the 
studious higher tdian the social leaders, and all three 
superior groups would score higher than the average 
students. 

XX* Xt was hypothesized that the creative intellectuals 
would score lower on the Rokeach Dogmatism and Rigid- 
ity Scales than the studious, the s^dious lower than 
‘Hiesoclal leaders, and al7 three superior groups 
would score lower than the average group. 



*Xn Chapter V, "Results and Discussion," no analysis 
was made due to lack of funds. Results on slow students 
were too inaccurate to include in any form. The form of 
the present report was discussed in detail with Dr. William 
Carricker, and we have made every effort* to* make ow pre- 
sentation in the pattern which was agreed upon . 

** Institute of Personality Assessment and Research 
and Center for the Study of Higher Education, both at 
Berkeley, California. 
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III. It wa6 hyi»ofeha6isiad thiikt erfeatlve intellectuals would 
receive sigdificaii^tly higher scores on the Theoret^ - 
ical and Aesthetic scales of the Allport-Vernon- 
LlnSzev Slatdv of Values and significantly lower scores 
on the Political and Economic scales than the social 
leaders, studious scores would be in the direc- 

tion of the creative intellectual scores, iDut lowei^ * 

IV. It was hypothesized that creative intellectuals would 
score significantly higher on the Originalifti^ 

Dlcocity. Estheticism and Thi nking Introversion than 
ttie' social leader sT'and that the studious scores would 
. be in the same direction as the creative Intellectual 
scores but lower. 



III. PROCEDURE 



1* S^a'bls'tlcs supplied by John Thalen^ Michigan State Uni** 
versity Professor Emeritus of Sociology and Demographer 
in the Institute for Community Development. 

2. John h. O’Donnell et al .. Economic a nd Population^Ba^ 
Study of the Lansing Tri^Countv Area: An inter-lndus^y 

Relations toaiysis vEast Iiansing, Michigan i Bureau of 
iness and Economic Reseeurch, College of Business and Public 
Service^ Michigan State Universiiq^)> Library of Congress 
Catalog No. 60-62883. 

3/ Sidney L. Pressey, “Concerning the Nature ahd^Nurture 
of Genius , ” The Scientific Monthly . V . 81 , September , 1955 , 
ppi: ,123-129. 

4. O’Donnell et al .. op,, cit . 

5. Elizabeth Monroe Dr ev;s, Siaident iJjilitie s. Grouping 

Patterns, and Classroom Interaction ; Pinal Report of the 
Cooperative Research Program y 608, tJ • S • Of f ice of Education ^ 
“The Effect of Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Ability Group- 
ing in Ninth Grade English Classes with Slow, Average and 
Superior Students” (East Lansing: College of Education, 

Michigan State University, 1963). 

6. Statistics supplied by John Thalen, op. cit. 

7. Drews, op. cit * 

8* The Lansing-East Lansing area has approximately 200 
churches, several active and thriving little theatre groups 
which present both contemporary plays and classical ^ama, 
and a large civic center in the city of Lansing which not 
only has a wide variety of ongoing programs but also at- 
tracts numerous conventions to the city. The Lansing park 
system is reputed to be among the finest in the country. 
There ar;e some 63 parks in the Greater Lansing area, in- 
cluding a zoo, an arboretum, specimen gardens, and 46 ^hed- 
uled summer playgrounds. There are also 74 baseball dia- 
monds, two outdoor swimming pools, ten indoor pools and 
seven public golf courses. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
offer a number of programs for both adults and young 
sons* The school system in Lansing provides a wide variety 
of evening courses which allow any interested citizen (ex- 
cept teenagers) to take subjects ranging from pottery m^— 
ing to “great books” for a minimal fee. At the heart of 
the city is a fine new public library operated by the public 
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schools, and nearby Is the Michigan State University Library 
and the Michigan Historical Museum. The State Capital it- 
self and other public buildings are near the city center. 

^ On the Michigan State University campus five miles away 
there are extensive historical and natural science displays 
in attractive museums* 

Art exhibits are always available and there is a 
" hew att museum in the Kresge Art Center located on the Uni- 
versity campus. In the area there are nine motion picture 
theaters, including several that esdiibit foreign films. 

There are five radio and three television stations (includ- 
ing an educational TV station) in the area, and the city 
of Lansing supports a symphony orchestra. In addition, 
the University offers a large number of theatre, lecture 
and concert events; and during the year some of the most 
outstanding ballet, opera and theater groups in the ^rld 
appear. Educational opportunities are not limited to the 
University; there is also a large communil^ college and a 
business university. 

t' 

9. Hughes Me^ns, Creative Power : The Education of Youth 

. * in the Creative Arts (New YorK: Dover Publications, ' Inc. , 

10. Drews, OP. cit . 

11. Drews, Ibid . 

12. Milton Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind: Investiga- 

tions into the Mature^^oT Belief Systems and Personalty 
^vsbeas (tfetw Basic Books, Inc.i 19o0),.p. 183. 

13. Gordon Wc Allport, Philip E. Vernon and Gardner Lindsey, 

Study of Values: A Scale for Measuring the Dominant Inter- 
ests in Persbnalitv (Boston: Houqhton-Mifflin Co. , 1960) , 

■ . p. 3. 

14. W. L. Warner et al .. Social Class in America (Chicago: 
Science Research Association, 1^49) . 
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IV. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The results of the analysis will be reported in 
three sections »- the standardized tests (Critical Thinking.> 
Rokeach . OPI ) , the 0£I item analysis and the Student 

In4*oy»est Survey data* The data obtained ironi the standard- 
ized tests, which will be reported first, are presented 
in relation to the hypotheses* Within each section, com- 
parisons are made between the profile groups* The three 
grades (10, 11 and 12) are conibined* although the boys and 
girls are reported separately. The mean data from the total 
average group (where data are available from the sample 
description) are included although they are not analyzed* 

A. Standardized Tests 

It was hypothesized that the creative intellectual 
would score higher than the studious, the studious higher 
than the social leader, and all three superior groups higher 
than the average students on the American Council of Edu- 
cation’s Critical Thinking Test* Form G . The scores reveal 
significant differences between the three profiles in the 
direction predicted. The creative intellectual score was 
highest, followed by the studious and the social leaders. 

All three scores differed greatly from the average alidiough 
a test of difference was not performed** 

The results supported the first hypothesis and indi- 
cated that the creative intellectuals were more competent 
in the problem solving and auaalytic skills examined by the 
test* The social leaders proved the least skillful of the 
three groups on problem solving * 



*See Chapter III for comparisons of average students 

with the total superior group. 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN SCORES FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS BY PROFILE 
FOR THE ACE CRITICAL THINKING TEST. FORM G 





(Average _ 
Students)® 


Studious 


Superior Students 

Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


Boys 


(22.11) 


34.41 




38.16 


• 


33.74 


Girls 


(20.55) 


35.37 


m. 


37.62 




31.66 


Total 


(21.22) 


34.95 


m- 


37.89 


• 


32.74 



^Not treated statistically but included for coxnpari-^ 

son. 

* Indicates a significant difference of .05 probabil- 
ity level beb^'i^en the two adjacent means utilizing a one- 
tailed t. 

o defers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 

On the Rokeach Dogmatism and Rigidity Scales, it was 
hypothesized that the creative intellectuals would receive 
lower scores than the studious and that the studious would 
receive lower scores than the social leaders. The data 
from the Dogmatism Scale partially support this hypothesis. 

The creative in tellectual scores were significantly lower 
than those obtained by the social leaders . The data from 
the Rigidity Scale also only partially support the hypothesis. 
The creative intellectuals received the lower scores and 
these were significantly lower than those obtained by the 
studious and social leader groups whose scores were almost 
identical. 

The scores on the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale supported 
the hypothesis that the creative intellectuals were quite 
open to change of their belief systems while the social 
leaders %«ere less open. The Rigidity Scale, which refers 
to resistance to change of a single belief on habit, showed 
somewhat different results than were anticipated. The cre- 
ative intellectuals did prove most open in this respect, 
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but the other profiles were nearly equal and more resistant 
to the change of single beliefs. 



TABLE 2 

MEAN SCORES FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS BY PROFILE 
FOR THE ROKEACH DOGMATISM AND RIGIDITf SCALES 



% • 


(Average ^ 
Students)” 


Superior Students 
Creative 

Studious Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


Dogmatism 

Boys 


(173.14) 


165.60 


161,. 30 • 


169.92' 


Girls 


(171.88) 


164.12 


162.16 


165.28 


Total 


(172.43) 


164.76 


161.74 • 


167.70 


Rigidity 

Boys 


(102.09) 


100.67 


• 90.58 . • 


100.55 


Girls 


. (103.26) 


101.38 


• 92.64 « 


100.14 


Total 


(102.76) 


101.07 


• 91.62- •• 


100.36 



®Not treated statistically. 

^Indicates a significant difference of .05 probabil- 
ity level between the two adjacent means utilizing a one- 
tailed 

The third hypothesis dealt with the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values , predicting higher scores on the 
Theoretical and Aesthetic scales for the creative intellec- 
tuals and lower scores on the Political and Economic scales 
than the social leaders. The research done at the Center 
for the Stud^ of Higher Education and at the Institute for 
Personality Assessment and Research both indicate thut more 
creative people receive relatively high scores on the The- 
oretical and Aesthetic scales and low scores on the Polit- 
ical and Economic scales. For this reason our hypothesis 
dealt only with four scales. The six scales (including 
the Social and Religious scales) are interrelated so that 
a high score on one scale necessitates a low score on one 
or more others. The rank of the scales for the A-V-L indi- 
cates only a relative value system (i.e., preference for 
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one over another, not the depth of preference). ^ 

On ■Wiftoretlcal scale, the creative intellectual 

scored significantly higher than both the social leadMs 

and the studious. This scale, representing concern with 
cognitive approaches to reality and desire to “discover 
the truth," showed great differences between the boys and^ 
girls. Studious and creative intellectual boys both rece ve 
higher scores than any other group. While the girls' scores 
are generally lower on this science-oriented scale, the 
creative intellectual girls were significantly more «»eor- 
etically oriented than the social leader girls. 

creative intellectuals were also less concerned with 
the practical or utilitarian, less materialistically ori- 
ented, than either the studious or the social leaders, as 
evidenced by their lower scores on the A7V-I. Econoad a 
creative intellectual girls scored significantly lower.^tf^ 
either the studious or the social leaders: for them it 

ylc^ the least Important of 1*0 six scales. The boys scor 
much higher than the girls, and, although the trend was^ 
for creative intellectuals to score lower than the studies, 
or social leaders, these differences were not significant 
for the boys. On the Aesthetic scale, creative intellec- 
tual girls received the highest scores in the group, scor- 
ing significanuy higher than the studious and somewhat 
higher than the social leaders. In more specific terms, 
they were "more inf luenced by perceptual phmaomena," and 
"more concerned with harmony and x-.m." Although boys twd 
to be much less aesthetically oriented than girls, creative 
boys scored significantly higher (on this traditionally 
feminine scale) than either studious or social lead«: ^a. 
on the social scale, which indicates an orientation 

tow«d^^«ig Witt* people (isi^wildrtittle-smphasis-^^ 

conscience), the creative intellectual boys received ia»e 
lowest score and were signlflcanUy lower than the studious 
or social leader boys. Girls generally scored higher than 
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boys-* While the creative intellectual girls did receive 
lower scores than studious or social leader girls, there 
was no significant difference- 

Again the hypothesis was generally s oported, although, 
in several cases, there were greater differences between 
boys and girls than between the profiles- However, the 
creative intellectuals scored significantly higher on the 
theoretical and aesthetic scales and significantly lower 
on the economic and political scales than the social leaders. 

High scorers on the Political scale tend to be power- 
oriented; they think in terms of "winning friends and in- 
fluencing people-" As might be expected, the social leaders 
were the group most interested in dominating others- The 
creative intellectual girls were significantly less power- 
oriented than studious girls, while studious girls, in turn, 
were significantly less power-oriented than social leader 
girls. Although not significant, the same trends are evi- 
dent fcr boys, with creative intellectuals scoring somewhat 
lower than studious or social leaders- 

Girls, in general, •• score higher on the Religious 
scale than on any of the other scales of the A-V-L, and 
the gifted girls in this study were no exception. Among 
the girls, however, both creative intellectual girls and 
studious girls valued "a search for the meaning of life 
and in comprehension of the cosmos as a whole" significantly 
more than social leader girls. Again, the boys scored in 
the same directions but the differences were too slight 
to be significant* 



*The norms for women in the A-V-L test booklet it- 
self support this, as does some of the CSHE research* 

— ♦*The”isorms for women' on the A-v-L test booklet sup^“ 

port this. 




TABLE 3 



MEAN SCORES iW SUPERIOR STUDENTS BY PROFILE 
FOR THE AIiLPORT-VERNON^LINDZEY STUDY OF VAISES 





Studious 




Su^rior Siied:ents 

creatiw 

Intellectual 


Social^. 

Leader 


• 

Bovs 

Theoretical 


46.42 




46.77 




43.97 •* 


Economic 

Aesthetic 


44.07 . 

31.64 




42.02 

36.47' 




44.55 

33.42 


Social 


33.75 ■ 


. * 


31.67 




34.76 


Political 


44.88: 




43.37 




44.97 


Religious 


39.40 




39.84 




38.39 


Girls 


. : • . . ■ ; 










Theoretical 


36.37 




38.49 


• 


35.17 


Economic 


38.70 


't.* 


33.20 




39.06 


Aesthetic 


37.50 


• 


42.16 




39.20 


Social 


41.25 




40.62 




41.51 


Political 


39*67 




37.31 




42.17 
42.91 •* 


Religious 


46.62 




47.38 


• 


Total 


•• 










Theoretical * 


40.70 


* 


42.53 


• 


39.75 


Economic 


41.01 - 


♦ 


37.51 




41.92 


Aesthetic 


34.97 


• 


39.38 


♦ . 


36.19 


Social 


38.03 




36.76 




38.00 . 


Political 


41.92 




40.27 “■ 




43.63 •* 


Religious 


43.51 




43.69 


• ' 


40.56 . ** 



•Indicates a Significant difference of .OS probabil* 
ity level between the two adjacent means utilising a one- 
tailed t. 



•defers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious • 



Omnibus Personality Inventory (Table 4); The Omnibus 
Personality Inventory (OPI) is an assemblage of personality 
scSileSf originally designed for college students 9 that pri- 
marily measure intellectual motivation and psychological 
maturity. The assumption with college students is that 
those individuals who receive generally high scores have 
I'a greater degree of maturity and more of an interest in 
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intellectual mattvws.”* Unlike the A-V~L > it is possible 
on this instrument for a student to receive a high score 
on every scale (asj indeed} the superior students do when 
compared with the average). 

Five of the six scales used in this study signifi- 
cantly differentiated creative intellectuals from both stu- 
dious and social leaders, irrespective of sex. These five 
scales were Originality/ (tending toward highly organized 
but individual ways of reacting to the environment). Com- 
plexity (perceiving and reacting to complex aspects of tJie 
environment) , Social Maturity (responding to social situ- 
ations in sophisticated and unconventional manners and a 
willingness to break with the family), Estheticism (indi- 
cating an interest in artistic, esthetic matters euad activ- 
ities) , and Thinking Introversion (indicating an interest 
in ideas and reflective thought) . The Social Introversion 
scales showed no significant differences • 

It is interesting to note that on all five of these 
scales, the creative intellectual girls scored higher than 
the creative intellectual boys, although among the social 
leaders the boys and girls scored very similarly. Moreover, 
on three of these scales, Originality . Estheticism and TMnk- 
ing Introversion , the studious girls scored significantly 
higher than the social leader girls. These results seem 
to indicate that the differences between the profiles are 
due more to the girls than to the boys; i.e., that, on these 
variables, girls are more different from each other theui 
are boys. 

To illustrate more clearly the differences among 
the profile groups, their scores (along with the scores 
of the average students) are plotted on Graph 1. The scores. 



♦T. R. McConnell and Paul Heist, «The Diverse Col- 
lege Student Population," Itevitt Sanford (ed.). The Amer- 
ican College (New Yorks John Wiley and Sons, 1962) . 
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GRAPH 1 

COMPARISON OP SUPERIOR STUDENT PROFILE GROlfPS AND AVERAGE 
STUDENTS ON THE OMNIBUS PERSONALITY INVENTORY 




. a 1 1 — ^ Social Leader’s 



Creative Intellectuals Average 
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as in Table 4, are reported in terms of the standard scores* 
established for college students* It is appar/ent that the 
creative intellectuals compare favorably with college stu- 
dents and are quite different from the other profile groups* 
As had been hypothesized y the social leaders scored the 
lowest of the three types* 

The final hypothesis was supported by the data an- 
alyzed. The creative intellectuals received significantly 
higher scores on the Originality * Complexity * 5k)cial Maturity * 
Estheticism and Thinking Introversion scales than did the 
social leaders and the studious , indicating a greater matur- 
ity and a greater interest in intellectual matters* 

Summary : The four standardized tests used in this 

research clearly discriminated the creative intellectuals 
from other able students* This group was more skillful 
in problem solving (as shown on the American Council of 
Education's Critical Thinlting Test ). The scores on the 
Rokeach Dogmatism and Rigidity Scales showed them to be 
more open to change— either a set of beliefs or a single 
belief or habit* Although ti'iere were differences between 
the boys and girls on the Allport- Vernon«Liiiidzey Study of 
Values * within each sex the profile trends were similar: 
the creative intellectuals scored significantly higher than 
the other profiles on Theoretical and Aesthetic scales, 
and significantly lower on Political and Economic scales* 

On the Omnibus Personality Inventory , the creative intel- 
lectuals received .significantly higher scores on the Orig- 
inality * Complexity * Social Maturity * Estheticism and Think- 
ing Introversion scales than the ctlier groups* Their scores 



*Standard scores indicate a mean of 50, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 10* Scores of 60 or more place the indi-. 
vidual higher than about 34 per cent of the general popu- 
lation* 
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were generally higher than the other profiler and cioseXy 
«:ompar 2 d>Xe to creative adulte* scores. 



TABLE 4 

MB AN^ SCORES FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS By PROFILE 
FOR THE OMNIBUS PERSONALITY INVENTORY 



Superior Stu<Xents 

(Average Creative Social 

Students) Studious Intellectual Leader 



Bovs 



Originality 


(37) 


43 


• 


49 


• 


42 




Complexity 


(46) 


48 




55 


• 


50 




Social Maturity 


(39) 


44 


■ m 


49 


• 


44 




Estheticism 


(42) 


45 




.51 


• 


46 




Thinking v 






• ' 










Introversion 


(40) 


46 




51 




44 




Social 












1 • - » 


. . . 


Introversion 


(55) 


53 




53 




50 




Girls 
















Originality 


(38) 


46 


m 


53 ' 




42 


*b 


Complexity 


(47) 


49*- 


■ m ■ 


58 


• 


49. 




Social Maturity 


(37) 


44 


• 


52 




43 


b 


Estheticism 


(45) 


51 




58 


• 


48 




Thinking 
















Introversion ^ 


(41) 


50 


• 


56 


• 


45 




Social 












♦ 


* ‘ 


Introversion 


(50) 


47 




47 




45 


•* * \ % t 


Total 
















Originality 


(37) 


45 


<» 


51 


• 


42 




Complexity 


(47) 


49 


« 


56 


• 


49 




Social Maturity 


(38) 


44 


• 


50 


• 


44 


b 


Estheticism 


(43) 


49 


* 


55 


• 


47 




Thinking 














b 


Introversion 


(41) 


48 


• 


53 




45 


• 


Social. 
















Introversion 


(52) 


50 




51 




47 





^ans are in terms of standard scores for college; 
students.- 

^Indicates a significant difference of *05 probabil- 
ity level between the two adjacent means utilizing a one- 
tailed t. 

•^Ref^rs to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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B. Student Interest Survey III ( SIS III ) 

The Student Interest Survey III was developed to 
serve two major purposes: to secure background information 

about the students and to generate hypotheses for future 
study of able adolescents* This section is reported in ‘ 
three parts: (1) family background, C2) present style of 

life and (3) future style of life* The last two parts pro- 
vide information about attitudes, interests and values €uid 
it is from this, particularly, that we plan to draw conclu- 
sions as to a desirable educational program* All materieLl 
was analyzed by profile* ^ 

1* Family Background 

This section deals specifically with the education 
of the parents and the expectations that they hold for their 
children in school* The per cent of parents receiving ad- 
vanced training beyond the high school level was signif i- ‘ 
cantly higher for creative intellectuals than for the so- 
cial leaders, while the same percentage of fathers of cre- 
ative intellectuals and studious received advance training* 
The mothers of the studious were apt to have less education 
than the mothers of the creative intellectuals although 
the difference was not significant (Table 5).* The expec- 
tations for high marks that paucents held for their child- 
ren also provided significant differences (Table 6)* The 
parents of both the studious and the creative intellectuals 
had high expectations (i.e., grades of "A” and "B”) as did 
the parents of the social leader girls « The expectations 



•All reported differences in the SIS section of the 
results were at *05 significance level unless otherwise 
. indicated* Because of the large number of tables we have 
grouped them for relevance and convenience in reporting* 
Only those results which showed significant trends are re- 
ported due to space limitations and due to the exploratory 
nature of the study* 
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for the social leader boys « however » were significioitly 
lower than for either the creative intellectuals or the 
studious* 



TABLE 5 

PARElfTS* SOUCATIOE 



Creative Social 
Studious Intellectual Leader 



Per cent receiving 
advanced training 
beyond high school : 

Fathers 



Boys 


50 


57 




39 


Girls 


56 


56 




37 


Total 


53 


56 




38 


Mothers 

Boys 


42 


50 




34 


Girls 


48 


62 




31 


Total 


45 


56 




33 



.05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square* 
defers to a comparison of Social lieader and Studious* 



TABLE 6 

PAfiEETS* EXFECTATXONS FOB SCHOOL HARKS 



Creative Social 
Studious Intellectual Leader 

Per cent whose parents 
expect "very good _ 
grades (A*s and B*s)":^ 



Boys 


94 


91 


» 


68 


Girls 


95 


96 




91 


Total 


95 


93 


- • 


79 



*p r: •05y comparing adjacent profiles by chi square* 
^ther choices were "fairly good grades" and "not 

care*" 



'Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious* 
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2. Present Style of Life 

Ml^yitles and Modes of Sp e ndino Leisure Tlnu. ; Rela- 
tively strong cultural and aesthetic interests were revealed 
in the lelsiure (Table 7) and extracurricular (Table 8) ac- 
tivities reported by the creative intellectuals. They liked 
to read, enjoyed music to a far greater exv.snt than did 
social leaders and appreciated art more than either the 
social leaders or the studious • They were much less inter- 
ested in conventional adolescent activities— "being with 
friends and riding around," dating and sports. 

The studious tended to reveal certain aesthetic and 
intellecbial interests similar to those of creative intel- 
lectuals, but these were usually less pronounced. 5»iey 
showed relatively more social inclinations (interest in 
"being with friends" and dating) than did the creative in- 
tellectuals, but were less interested in socializing and 
in sports than were the social leaders . 

A further reflection of the Interest in ideas ex- 
hibited by the creative Intellectuals was apparent in stu- 
dent accounts of how they spent their out-of-class tine 
during the school year (Table 9) . The creative inteUec- 
tuals Indicated that they spent more time in 
and in learning new ideas than did either the studious or 
the social leaders,. This was particularly true of the 
creative intellectual girls. Although all groups lnHi,.at ed 
much time spent studying, the creative reported consider- 
ably less of their txme spent in this manner than did the 
..tudious (Table 11). The social leaders preferred to be 
with the right crowd (with an emphasis on being really "in") 
much more than did either the creative intellectuals or the 
studious. It is interesting to note that none of the social 
leader girls spent time discussing or learning new ideas, 
while a majority of them went with the "right" crowd. The 
studious seemed most concerned about teachers and 
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administrative approbation, with a significantly higher 
percentage than the other groups indicating that they spent 
most. of their time out of class doing assigned school work* 

Xf given a choice of the use of an extra hour at 
school, the profiles again shoVr significant differences 
(Table 10 }• The creative intellectuals preferred to spend 
this time in advancced seminars, discussions and learning 
on their own* As expected, the social leaders chose to 
participate in activities and athletics while the studious 
indicated a preference for using the time to do assigned 
school work* 

Reading Habits and Interests ; The subject of read- 
ing distinguished between the three profiles more effcictively 
than any other activity* The creative intellectuals did 
a great deal more reading than did the other two groups 
(Table 12), although they did hot study as much as the 
studious* There was little difference in the amount of 
outside reading the studious and social leaders engaged 
in* As might be expected, the level of student interest 
in reading followed the same general pattern with the cre- 
ative intellectuals considering themselves to be "avid** 
readers more often than the studious or the social leaders 
(Table 13)* 

When asked to designate their primary reason for 
reading, all groups (when boys and girls were combined) 
gave the largest vote to reading for the sake of **learning 
new things*' (Table 14)* However, the creative intellectuals 
also read 'for an "Insight into the meaning of life and the 
universe"— choosing this significantly more often than the < . 
studious and social -leaders, while the social leaders read - ;j. 
to become "well-rounded and interesting" more often than 
the other able adolescents in the sample* 

Almost half of the creative intellectual girls read 
to obtain an understanding of life and the universe, while 
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onXy a few studious or social leader girls reported this 
as their primary reason for reading. Although there were ^ 
no significant differences among the hoys^ the percentages 
revealed the same trend as the total. 

The types of literature these students preferred 
gave yet another indication of the distinctive values and 
interests of the three groups (Table 15). Creative intel- 
lectuals were distinguished from the social leaders their 
greater interest in religious novels and serious reading, 
science fiction, informational books (such as the encyclo- 
pedia), off-beat verse (girls only), classical works, more 
thoughtful publications (such as the New Yorker ), and any- 
thing and everything (including the telephone book) . They 
differed from the social leaders primarily by expressing 
a much greater interest in reading. This was true when 
degree of interest in the same literary areas was 
compared (with the exception of science fiction and off- 
beat verse), and it was true also in terms of kind of read- 
ing preferred. Creative intellectuals read serious mate- 
rial such as religious novels significantly more than the 
social leaders and read fewer sports magazines, movie mag- 
azines and true confession-type material. 

Creative intellectual girls read more science fic- 
tion than studious girls, more religious novels and serious 
works than social leader girls, and more informational books, 
off-beat verse and classics than either group. This cre- 
ative group was the least interested in movie magazines 
and the Nancy Drew type books. 
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TABtS 7 

LBISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 



Creative Social " Viv 

(Percentages) Studious Intellectual Leader 

Reading 



Boys 


7 




16 




3 


GlrXs . 


21 




27 


'•r ' 


6 


total 


15 




22 


♦ 


4 


Art 












Boys 


0 




2 




C 


Girls 


1 


m 


7 


: ■ 


0 


Total 


0 




5 




0 


Being with friends, 
riding around 






.... 






Boys 


12 




9 


1 


24 


Girls 


19 




11 




34 


Total 


16 




10 


m 


29 


Dating 












Boys 


13 




10 




29 


Girls 


24 




18 




31 


Total 


19 




17 


m 


30 



< «05y comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 

defers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 

Thirteen choices were originally offered; those not 
reported were not significant. Each student chose the one 
enjoyed most. 
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TABLE 8 
extracurricular activities 




•p < .05, compcxxng adjacent profiles by chi squire. 
^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 



*^Seven choices were originally 
reported*Sere not significant. Each studenc chose the on 

enjoyed most 



10 
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TABLE 9 

SPENDING TXHE OUTSIDE OE.ASS 



( Percent aaes)^ Studious 


Creative 
Intel lectuail 


Social 

Leader 




Bovs 










Being with the right crowd 
Discussing or learning 


29 


22 • 


55 




new ideas 


16 


22 


8 




Doing homework and studying 
Girls 


51 


-46 


32 




Being with the right crowd 


17 


19 ♦ 


70 




Discussing or learning 








K 


new ideas 


7 


• 30 ♦ 


0 


•b 


Doing homework and studying 
Total 


76 


♦ 49 


30 




Being with the right crowd 
Discussing or learning 


23 


20 • 


62 




new ideas 


11 


• 26 • 


4 




Doing homework and s tudy ing 


65 


.,48 ^ ■ 


31 





*p < .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi sguctre. 



3 . ’ ** * 

The percentages do not always add up to 100 because 
another choice | ''working on cars or rodding around," was 
offered* 

b 

Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 
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TABLE 10 

SPENDING AN EXTRA HOUR AT SCHOOL 

, * • . v: 







" "Creative 


Social 




(Percentaaes) Studious 


Intellectual Leader 




Bovs 










• 


Advanced seminars, discuss- 












ing ideas, being on my own 


23 


♦ 39 




19 




Activities and athletics 


25 


22 




38 




Work on homework 


52 


39 




43 




Girls 












Seminars, discussions 


37 


47 


m 


11 


•a 


Activities, athletics 


19 


22 




40 




Hbmework 


44 


31 




49 




Total 












Seminars , discussions 


31 


• 43 


m 


15 




Activities, athletics 


31 


22 


m 


39 




Homework 


48 


♦ 35 




46 




•p < .05, comparing adjacent profiles by 


chi 


square • 


^Refers to a comparison of 


Social Leader 


and 


Studious 



TIME 


TABLE 11 
SPENT STUDYING 








Studious 


Creative 
Intel lectuFil 


social 

Leader 




Per cent studying six 
hours or more per week : 

Boys 


88 


• 71 


76 




Girls 


90 


84 


69 




Total 


89 


• 78 


73 


•a 



*p< •05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 



defers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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TABLE 12 

TIME SPENT IN GENERAL READING 

Creative Social 
Studious Intellectual Leader 



Per cent reading six 
hours or more per week: 



Boys 


34 


. m ■■■. 


67 


• 37 


Girls 


43 




60 


29 


Total 


39 


• 


63 


• 33 



*p <1 .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi sguare* 



TABLE 13 

INTEREST IN READING 





Studious 


Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


Per cent describing 
themselves as 
"avid" readers® 








Boys 

Girls 


17 

41 


• 44 

• 53 


• 13 

• 26 


Total 


30 


• 51 


• 19 



•p"‘C -OS, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 

^^Other choice si offered were "average” and "not in- 
terested.” 
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TABLE 14 

REASONS FOR READING 



(Percentages)* 



Creative 

fij-udlQus Intellectual 



Social 

Leader 



Bovs 

Enjoy learning new things 
Get better grades 
Make me well-rounded 
and interesting 
Give me insight into 
the meaning of life 
and the universe 

Girls 

Learning new things 
Better grades 
Well rounded, interesting 
Meaning of life, universe 

Total 

Learning new things 
Better grades 
Well rounded, interesting 
Meaning of life, universe 



47 




52 




47 


11 




2 






22 




19 




28 


13 




24 




11 


43 




27 




37 


5 




2 




0 


36 


• 


20 


• 


51 


15 


♦ 


49 


• 


9 


45 




39 




42 


8 




2 




4 


30 




20 




39 


14 


• 


37 




10 



•p <1 .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 



^The percentages do not add up to 100 because^^- 
other choice, ”I don’t read if I can help it,” was offered. 
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TABLE 15 

READING INTERESTS 



(P^centaoes)^ Studious 


Creative 

Intellectual 




Social 

Leader 


Science Fiction 










^ ^ 


Boys 


30 




38 




26 


Girls 


7 


0 


16 




6 


Total 


17 


m 


27 


' . 


16 


Infoinoationc the Encyclopedia 












Boys 


49 




49 




• ■‘*1 


Girls 


28 




58 


• 


9 : ♦ 


Total 


37 




53 




27 


Russian translations, 












French oriainals 












Boys 


1 




2 




0 


Girls 


4 




11 


* - 


0 


Total 


3 




7 




0 


Ezra Pound, off-beat verse 












Boys 


1 




2 




5 


Girls 


2 


♦ \ 


18 


m 


0 


Total 


2 




10 




3 ■ ■■ 


Anything, even the 












telephone book .. 












Boys 


7 


* 


16 




16 


Girls 


16 


♦ 


33 




9 


Total 


12 


• 


25 


* 


12 


Classics, plays. 












the New Yorker 












Boys 


12 




23 


• 


5 


Girls 


30 




58 




20 


Total 


22 




41 


m 


12 


Religious novels. 












serious readinq 












Boys 


12 




21 


m 


,5 *b 


Girls 


41 




51 


* 


b 


Total 


28 




36 


m 


11 



♦p < .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 

®The percentage refers to those answering **mostly 
like roe” or "just like me" in relation to the type of read- 
ing described. 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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TABLE 15 (continued) 



V,.. Creative Social 

(Percentages)” Studious Intellectued Leader 



Movie magazines. 
True Confession 

Boys 


0 




0 




' » « * 

0 


Girls 


7 




4 


m 


26 


Total 

Sports 


4 




2 




12 


Boys 


47 




28 




61 


Girls 


7 




4 




14 


Total 

Nancy Drew, typical 
teen books 


24 




16 


0 


38 


Boys 


1 




2 




5 


Girls 


.38 




20 




51 


Total 


22 


m 


11 


m 


27 



♦p •< .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 

®The percentage refers to those answering "mostly 
like me" or "just like me" in relation to the type of read- 
ing descrijsed. 

b'*’ 

Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 




0 * 0 * 



Attitudes Toward Self in Reilation to Oth^s : 
Although the creative intellectuals received lower marlcs 
in school than did the studious, they ranked themselves ' ' 
‘•above average** in ability as often as did the high-achiev- 
ing studious (Table 16). On the other hand, the social 
leaders, whose marks were also relatively low for an aca- 
demlcaiiy talented group, were less apt to describe them- 
selves as **above average •• than the other two groups. As . 
in their reading interests and leisure patterns the social 
leaders seemed to identify more of ten with, the average popu- 
lation, they were less interested in being *»one of the best” 
in class when compared with the other groups (Table 17) . 

When students were asked to choose the class posi- 
tion in which they felt most comfortable (one of the best, 
average or below average) , the studious were most anxious 
to be ”one of the best,” while the social leaders placed 
the least emphasis on a high position. The creative intel~ 
lectuals ranked between the other two profiles. 

Attitudes toward self in relation to others were 
examined further as the results of how each group wants 
to be rconembered after graduation were reviewed (Table 18). 
Both the creative intellectuals and the studious showed 
a predominant interest in being rememkered for having made 
an intellectual or an academic impact. Both groups chose 
primarily to be remembered as "brilliant, but not a grind.” 
Almost three times as many creative intellectuals chose 
this as did social leaders. The social leaders chose the 
more usual teenage status symbol— the boys choosing partic- 
ularly the "star athlete” and the girls choosing "most pop- 
ular.” The differences among the girls in the three groups 
was most striking with respect to the desire to be remem- 
bered as “most popular.” A majority of the social leader 
girls chose this while less than a fourth of the studious 
and only a few of the creative intellectual girls considered 
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this to be important. Ip fact, fewer girls who were cre- 
ative intellectuals chose "popularity” than their male 
counterparts*. The studious, although occasionally similar 
to the social leaders in their values and interests, were, 
much more inclined to weuit to be remembered intellectually 
than the social leaders. When compared to social leaders, 
many more studious chose "brilliant, but not a grind." 

The studious, however, selected this alternative somewhat 
less often than the creative intellectuals. The studious, 

. r 

although not greatly concerned with popularity, made the 
choice of "most popular” significantly more of ten’ than did 
the creative intellectuals. 

Analyzed according to sex, both girls and ]i>oys ex- 
hibited differences by types. Social leader boys chose 
to be remembered as the "star athlete” and "most popular" 
more often and as "brilliant, but not a grind" less often 
than creative intellectual and studious boys. Their fem- 
inine counterparts were not at all interested in athletic 
fame, but followed the same pattern with respect to being 
"most popular” and "brilliant, but not a grind.” 

The last part of this section deals with the class- 
room situation (Table 19). VJhen asked if they preferred 
to be grouped by ability or left in a heterogeneous class- 
room, the creative intellectuals reported a significant 
preference for grouping when compared to the social leaders. 
The creative intellectual girls chose this somewhat less 
than the boys, but significantly more than the social leader 
girls. Again we may be noting a desire of the social leaders 
to align themselves with average groups. 
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TABLE 16 

ABILITY SELP-RATIN5 

Creative Social 
studious Intellectual Leader 



Per cent describing 
theijr abili'^ as 
••above average^*: 

Boys 


70 


74 


• 


45 


Girls 


78 


80 


0 


51 


Total 


75 


77 


0 . 


48 



•p-< .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square, 
defers to a compaurison of Social Leader and Studious 



TABLE 17 

MOST COMFORTABLE POSITION IN CLASS 



* 


Studious 


Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


Per cent indicating 




* 




••one of the best^^: 








Boys 


82 


67 


50 • 


Girls 


78 


73 


71 


. Total 


80 


70 


60 • 



•p<. .05, comparing Social Leader and Studious by 
chi square. 
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TABLE 18 

HOW THEY WANT TO BE REMEMBERED 



(Percentaoes) Studious 


Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 




Boys 












Student with highest grades 


12 


16 




5 


A 


Star athlete 


19 


9 




42 




Host popular 


18 


12 


. • 


24 




Brilliant, but not a grind 


51 


63 




29 




Girls 












Student with highest grades 


16 


16 




6 




Star athlete 


1 


0 




0 




Most popular 


23 


• 9 


m 


71 


Si 


Brilliant, but not a grind 


61 


75 




23 


^a 


Total 












Student with highest grades 


14 


16 




5 




Star athlete 


9 


5 


* 


22 




Most popular 


21 


• :lo 




47 




Brilliant, but not a grind 


56 


• 69 




26 





*PC *05 9 comparing adjacent profiles by chi square* 
^Refers to a comparison of Studious and Social Leader* 



TABLE 19 

PREFERENCE FOR ABILITY GROUPING 





Studious 


Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


Per cent preferring 
ability grouping (by 
bright, average or 
slow) : 

Boys 


71 


84 


66 


Girls 


71 


78 • 


54 


Total 


71 


81 ♦ 


60 




*p < *05 9 comparing adjacent profiles by chi square 
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Attitudes Toward School s As was shown earlier, the 
creative intellectuals and the studious were more interested 
In schoolwork and intellectual endeavors than were the so- 
cial leaders (Table 20 )• The fact that the majority of 
gifted students are interested in learning supports other 
findings in this study. In an effort to find out what type 
of school and teacher would generate the greatest interest 
in learning, the ideal school and teacher scales were de- 
veloped. When the three groups were asked to indicate the 
kind of school and teacher that they preferred, it became 
apparent that all groups were more interested in the teacher 
or school situation that was comparable to the self-descrip- 
tion they had chosen. The students were asked to < pick their 
ideal school (Table 21) from a list of three schools which 
were described as follows: 

(A) A "good time” school where activities are 

stressed and academic pressures are light. 

1 ^ , 

(B) An academically or ionted school with high 

standards, strict teachers, a tight organi- 
sation and little freedom for the student. 

(C) A school which encoiurages creative performance 
by employing informal intellectual groups and 
seminars and in which students have much free- 
dom and are enthusiastic about learning. 

The ttoee groups were asked to choose t3ie ide^^ 
teacher (Table 22) from a list which offered the follow- 
ing three choices: 

(A) A friendly, "easy going" teacher who finds 
school activities attractive and does not 
expect much academic output. 

(B) A strict. teacher who stresses facts, gives 
regular assignments and examinations, and 
appreciates students who meet his standards. 

(C) A creative, inspiring teacher with, broads 
interests who encourages originality and 
independence in his students. 

The creative intellectuals chose school and teacher 
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type C (the creative choices) significantly more often than 
did the studious and the social leaders. In other words , 
a majority of their choices was for the more positively 
supportive situation and teacher. Their second choice was 
the school and teacher type B (strict and fact-oriented) 
and the type A teacher and school (fun and activities) was 
chosen least often. 

Over half of the studious preferred the strict school 
and teacher (type B) with their studious orientation. Thei*^ 
preference for type B was significantly greater than that 
shown by the creative intellectuals. The studious r^fiked 
the more creative school and teacher (type C) second | and 
the school and teacher that emphasized fun and activities 
last (type A), sil though they were somewhat more tolerant 
of this «non-school” schooling than the creative intellec- 
tuals • 

The social leaders, consistent with thei^ profile, 
chose the type A teacher more often than did the creative 
intellectuals and the studious; however, they capitulated 
to convention by choosing the strict teacher (B) as more 
desirable than the easy-going onct (A), and the social leader 
girls also saw school B as most desirable. This was in 
contrast to the social leader boys who were much more in- 
terested in the low pressure school. The creative, learn- 
ing-oriented school and teacher (type C) were seen as the 

least desirable by social leaders. 

The students also defined their preferences for kinds 
of teachers and schools by the choice of the qualities— 
chosen from a prepared list— which they liked in a teacher 
and felt to be ideal in a school. The same trends noted 
in Tables 21 and 22 were apparent in Tables 23 and 24, with 
students generally choosing the qualities which were con- 
sonant with their self —descriptions • . 

In contrast to the studious, creative intellectuals 
were more apt to prefer a school with free scheduling. 
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Wh«n creative ^intellectuals were compared to the social 
leaders » they were seen to choose more frequently a school 
with ••the best library in town** and wellrversed teachers# 
Purtherrobre, they indicated a preference for philosophical 
discussion groups and for teachers who encouraged these 
types of activity more often than did either the social 
leaders or studious* A majority of the creative intellec— 
tuals wanted a teacher who encouraged creative research; 
and chose this characteristic significantly more of ten than 
did the studious or the social leaders. Another preference 
related to intellectual orientation which showed the cre- 
ative Intellectuals to be significantly different from the 
social leaders was a desire for '-eachers who know the prin- 
ciples and broader implications of their subject* In this 
respect the studious group wa^ much like the creative in- 
tellectuals* 

The greatest differences existed between the cre- 
ative intellectuals and the rocial leaders whc showed strong 
preference for a teacher who was attractive, well-dressed 
and fun to have around; one with school spirit but not too 
concerned about learning* Wanting a teacher who would keep 
homework easy rathek than one who was bookish and concerned 
with philosophy, the principles of the subject and research 
also distinguished the social leaders from the creative 
intellectuals* Qualities that the social leaders preferred 
in a school (when contrasted with the creative intellectuals) 
were also very different. A winning team was of much greater 
importance t© the social leaders, and more of this group 
wanted a parking lot than did the creative intellectuals. 

The studious set themselves apart from both creative 
intellectuals and social leaders by their interest in hav- 
ing a planned course of study and an honor roll. However, 
in other ways, the studious were much like the creative 
intellectuals, preferring teachers who encourage creative 
research and philosophical discussions* Over two— thirds 
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of this group wanted a teacher who knew the principles of 
the subject. They were relatively uninterested (and sig- 
nlflcantly different from the social leaders in these pat- 
terns of preference) in teachers who told jokes and gave 
easy homework and only one per cent thought it desirable 
that a teacher not like lx>oks. 



TABLE 20 

INTEREST IN SCHOOLWORK 



1 II. II. 1 1 




Creative 


Social 






Studious 


Intellectual 


Leader 




Per cent who are 
interested: 








. . f . 


Boys 


87 


86 


68 


•a 

•a 


Girls 


92 


87 • 


63 


Total 


90 


86 • 


66 


•a 



♦p< .05, comparing adjacent prof lies by chi square. 
^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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TABLE 21 

CHOICES FOR IDEAL SCHOOL 



(Percentages) 


Studious 




Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 




Bovs 






, f ■ 








School 


23 




14 - 


• ^ 


60 




School B 


52 


m 


31 




22 




School C 


25 




55 


• 


19 




Girls 












’ 


School A 


17 




13 




33 




School B 


52 


• 


20 


• 


46 




School C 


31 


• 


67 


$ 


21 




!Potal 










- 




School A 


20 




14 


• 


47 


•t 


School B 


52 




25 




33 


•*> 


School C 


29 




61 


• 


20 


• 



At High School A everybody has a good time* Sports 
are the tiling* Everyone dresses ''neat,** belongs to clubs » 
and goes to gaines and dances* Taachers are real pals and 
know how to joke and kid around* Classes aren't all play 
but there's not a, lot of homework* Both teachers and prin- 
cipals agree that there should be time for outside activi- 
ties* They realize how important adjustment and well-rounded 
development are* 

. At High Sc hool B teachers are quite strict, though 
rrxendly* Standards are high and students work for good 
grades* The classes are well-organ.ized and the assignments 
are clear-cut* There's a definite plan of courses worked 
out so you know what you'll be studying. Test grades, etc*, 
let you know how you're doing compared t© the rest of the 
class, and good work is rewarded* 

At High Sc hool c the key note is learning almost 
anything I It's work* but there's a chance to choose your 
own projects and to go ahead as far as yvou can* There 're 
lots of abstract discussions in class and a kind of freedom 
in what they're doing* Debate, science clubs, literary 
groups, or philosophical gabfests take up what time is left 
after scl'iool work* 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 

•p <C .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square* 
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TABLE 22 

CHOICES FOR IDEAL TEACHER 



(Fercentaaes) 


Studious 




Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 




Boys 












Teacher A^ 


11 




7 ♦ 


24 




Teacher B 


60 


0 


39 


41 




Teacher C 


29 




54 


35 




Girls 












Teacher A 


10 




9 ♦ 


34 




Teacher B 


46 




31 


51 




Teacher C 


44 




60 


14 




Total 












Teacher A 


11 




8 ♦ 


.29 




Teacher B 


52 


• 


35 


. .46 : L .. 


Ti^ 


Teacher C 


37 


« 


57 • 


25 


•r 



^Teacher A is the friendly type* He likes to joke 
with the kxds and he doesn't pile on the homework like some 
teachers do* Most of the time we just have a good time in 
class* He's really interested in what goes on around school 
cheers for the team at games and things lik<^ that* 

Teacher B puts the emphasis on learning the facts, 
and really knows them himself* There is a feeling of or- 
ganization in his class* He assigns work in the books and 
if you keep up you are well prepared for exams* He tries 
to help students who want to improve, and he appreciates 
students who meet his high standards* 

Teacher C doesn't do much teaching in the usual way 
although he has insight into many subjects* He wants stu- 
dents to have their own ideas and to learn to discuss prob- 
lems* He inspires you to work and think on your own and 
encourages original projects. He's hard because you work 
hard, but with him it's really learning. 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 

*p < *05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square* 
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TABLE 23 

QUALITIES OF AN IDEAL SCHOOL 



Creative SdclaX 

( Fercentaoes) Studious Intellectual Leader. 



Boys 



Philosophy discussion groups^ 


12 




23 




8 




Best library in tow.i 
Teachers who know subject 


20 




26 




11 




well 


73 




77 




66 




Free scheduling for 
indi.vidual interests 
Planned course of study, 


38 


m 


56 




53 




honor roll 


45 




30 




26 




A wint\ing team 


48 




44 




66 


K 


A parking lot for the kids 


3 




5 


• 


23 




No creeps who know it all 


12 




7 


• 


32 




Girls 


. * 


- 










Philosophical discussions 


14 


• 


38 


* 


3 




Best library 

Teachers who know subject 


20 




31 




11 


K 


well 


84 




87 


• 


63 




Free scheduling 


47 




58 




46 




Planned study, honor roll 


49 


m 


24 


, 


29 


% 


Winning team 


36 




29 




66 


\h 


Parking lot 


1 




2 




17 


No creeps 


5 




2 




. 11 


Total 














Philosophical discussions 


13 


• 


31 




5 




Best library 

Teachers who know subject 


20 




28 


« . 


11 




well 


SO 




S2 


m 


64 




Free scheduling 


43 


♦ 


57 




49 




Planned study," honor roll 


47 


m 


27 




27 


•h 


Winning team ’ 


41 




36 


* 


66 


♦P 


Parking lot 


2 




3 




20 


< 


No creeps 


8 




5 




22 





.. *05} comparing adjacent profiles ty chi square* 

^Fourteen choices were originally offered, with the 
student being allowed to choose four • The six not reported 
were not significant* 

"Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious* 
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TABLE 24 

OtJALITIBS LIKED IN A TEACHER 



(Percentages) 



Creative Social 
Studious Intellectual Leader 



Has school spirit, goes 
to games^ 

Jokes, a "real smoothie" 
Encourages creative research 
Gives easy homework 
Encourages philosophical 
discussions 

Is attractive, well dressed 
Knows principles, implica- 
tions of a subject 
Doesn’t take to books 

Girls 

Has school spirit, goes 
to games 

Jokes, a "real smoothie" 
Encourages creative research 
Gives easy homework 
Encourages philosophical 
discussions 

Is attractive, well dressed 
Knows principles, implica- 
tions of a subject 
Doesn't take to books 

Total 

Has school spirit, goes 
to games 

Jokes, a "real smoothie" 
Encourages creative research 
Gives easy homework 
Enco**^ages philosophical 
discussions 

Is attractive, wall dressed 
Knows principles, ifiplica- 
tions of a subject 
Doesn't take to books 



34 




30 




44 




21 




26 




39 




4 




75 


♦ 


31 


b 


22 




16 


♦ 


44 




40 




42 




39 


b 


19 




19 




42 




65 




58 


• 


34 




3 




2 




13 




33 


• 


16 


• 


43 




14 




20 




23 


b 


51 




64 




17 


*b 


12 




13 


m 


37 




53 




73 


0 


32 




34 




24 




52 




70 




69 




43 


b 


0 




0 




8 




34 




23 




44 


b 


17 




23 




31 


*b 


48 


♦ 


69 


m 


24 


*b 


17 




15 


m 


41 




46 




58 . 


m 


36 


b 


27 




22 




46 




68 




64 




38 




1 




1 




11 


0 ^ 



•p< .05, comparing adjacent prof liras by chi square. 

^Sixteen choices were originally offered, with the 
student being allowed to choose four • The eight not reported 
were not significant. 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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These gifted students reflected their own intellec- 
tual inclinations as well as their frustrations when they 
repdrti^ dh the qualities of the counselors* they had had 
(^Table 25} and the types they considered ideal (Table 26). 
The creative intellectuals seemed to be less satisfied with 
counselors; i.e«, they reported counselors as generally 
having qualities which fell short of ideal more often than 
the other two groups* Ppr example, they saw counselors 
as sticklers for following the rules more often than the 
other groups* This information should be evaluated in the 
light of Table 35 which Indicates that the creative intel- 
lectuals showed strong interests in being creative and orig- 
inal, intellectual, cultured and individualistic and living 
their own lives and making their own rules. It should also 
be noted that very few of the creative intellectuals con- 
sidered "being a stickler for following the rules” as an 
ideal quality for couijtselors. A quality seen as character- 
istic of counselors by less than half of the creative in- 
tellectuals (that counselors helped students clarify their 
feelings) was chosen significantly more times by the studi- 
ous students than social leaders. Many creative intellec- 
tuals felt that counselors were not accepting of the breadth 
of their interests and even a larger number saw counselors 
as considering their "desire to contribute to the world” 
as inappropriate than did the social leaders and the stu- 
dious* 

The majority of students felt the ideal counselor 
should be interested and helpful in vocational areas, but 
the creative intellectuals, particularly the girls, were 
less concerned with this than the other groups. Almost 
all students considered a counselor to be closer to the 



*The senior high counselors at the time the survey 
was done were heavily involved in scheduling and helping 
students prepare for college, although they occasionally 
worked with students who had personality and adjustment 
problems . » ' ’ 
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ideal if he treated them as Individuals. The creative in- 
tellectual boys were significantly more concerned with this 
quality than the boys of the other two groups. 

TABLE 25 . 

QUALITIES OF MOST COUNSELORS 

Creative Social 
( Percentages ) Studious Intellectual Leader 



Stickler for following 
rules^ 



Boys 


37 




49 


• 18 


Girls 


38 




47 


34 


Total 


37 




48 


• 26 


Irritated by my 
breadth of ideas 


Boys 


6 


% 


16 


13 


Girls 


7 


m 


17 


13 


Total 


6 




16 


13 


Helps clarify my feelinqs 
Boys 


58 




49 


58 


Girls 


65 


♦ 


44 


66 


Total 


62 


% 


47 


62 


Feels my desire to 


contribute to the 






* 




world inappropriate 


Boys 


10 




26 


• 8 


Girls 


8 




16 


14 


Total 


9 




21 


11 



•p <. .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 

^Thirteen choices were originally offered; those 
not reported were not significant. 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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TABLE 26 

0L7ALXTIES OF IDEAL COUNSELOR 



Creative Social 
(Percentages) Studious Intellectual Leader 

Stickler for following 

rulesa _____ 



Boys 


13 




5 




11 


Girls 


13 




2 




3 


Total 


13 


• 


3 




7 


Interested and helpful 












in vocational areas 












Boys 


75 




70 




76 


Girls 


86 


^ 41 


64 




83 


Total 


81 


m 


67 




79 


Treats me as an 
individual with rights 












Boys 


90 


m 


100 




82 


Girls 


91 




93 




94 


Total 


91 




97 




88 



**p< .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square* 

^Thirteen choices were originally offered! those 
not reported were not significant* 

b 

Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 
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3. Future Style of Life 

Educational Aspects ; The first aspect of this sec*- 
tion deals with the students' hopes and expectations edu- 
cationally* Both the creative intellectuals and the studi- 
ous seemed less interested in marriage before graduation 
from college thcui the social leaders (Table 27). In terms 
of educational interests , more of these two groups hoped 
and expected to graduate from college before marriage. 

As might be expected » the boys of all groups generally did 
not expect to marry as early as the girls. The early in- 
terest in dating and being popular (Tables 8 and 9) provides 
a rationale for the expectations of early marriage of the 
social leaders. Although the social leaders did reveal 
a tendency to hope to marry early, fewer of the social 
leader boys planned this than their feminine counterparts. 

More students of every profile hoped to attend grad- 
uate school than expected to be able to; however, there 
were significant differences in hopes among the profiles 
(Table 28). Two-thirds of the creative intellectuals hoped 
to do graduate work, while less than half of the studious 
and slightly over one-fourth of the social leaders wanted 
advanced work. Although tlie creative intellectual girls 
were less interested in graduate school than the creative 
intellectual boys, these girls were more interested in ad- 
vanced training than any other sub-group irrespective of 
sex. It 3LS interesting to note, however, the gap between 
expectations and hopes. 

Motivation to go on to college (Table 29) provided 
another significant measure of differences between the cre- 
ative intellectuals, the studious and the social leaders. 

Ine creative intellectuals and the studious felt that moti- 
vation came primarily from themselves. This self-motiva- 
tion was reported to a much greater extent by the creative 
intellectual girls than any other group. Counselors and 
teachers were seen by all groups as less influential in 
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determining college attendance than any other factor* 

The most important reasons for attending college 
provide further insight into the general orientation of 
the profile types (Table 30) • They were primarily learn- 
ing-orien ted reasons for the creative intellectual and 
studious and for the social leader boys and primarily so- 
cial for the social leader girls* The stimulation of new 
ideas appealed to the creative intellectual girls more than 
to any other group and the campus activities appealed to 
the social leader girls more- than any other* 



TABLE 27 

FUTURE MARRIAGE PLANS 



(Percentages 


Studious 


Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 




Expect to graduate from 










collece before. marriaae 


Boys . 


53 


70 • 


32 




Girls 


36 


33 


23 


* 


Total 


43 


51 ♦ 


27 




Hope to graduate from 










colleqe before marriaae 


Boys 


66 


71 • 


42 




Girls 


47 


47 


34 




Total 


56 


59 • 


38 





•p < ,05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square* 
defers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious* 
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TABLE 28 

FUTURE EDUCATIONAL FLANS 



(Percentages) 



Expect to attend 
graduate school 



Studious 



Creative Social 
Intellectual Iieader 



Boys 


17 


• 


42 




13 


Girls 


5 




16 




3 


Total 


11 


♦ 


29 




8 


1 to attend 












iuate school 












Boys 


53 




74 




42 


Girls 


35 




59 




14 


Total 


43 


m 


67 


m 


29 






•p < *05, comparing the adjacent profiles by chi 

square. 

s 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 
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TABLE 29 

INFLUENCES IN OECIOXNG TO ATTEND COLLEGE 









Creative 


Social 




( Per centaces } ^ 




Studiour 


Intellectual 


Leader 




Bovs 












Father 




25 


27 


35 




Mother 




8 


15 


15 




Counselor or 


teacher 


7 


2 


3 




Myself 




57 


51 


32 


Girls 












Father 




19 


7 


23 




Mother 




11 


12 


19 




Counselor or 


teacher 


12 


10 


10 




Myself 




49 


• 68 • 


39 




Total 












Father 




22 


17 


29 




Mother 




10 


13 


17 




Cow»selor or 


teacher 


10 


S 


6 




Myself 




53 


59 • 


35 





*p < .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square.. 

^The percentages do not add up to 100 because an- 
other choice 9 "other, *' was offered. Also, teacher and 
counselor were listed separately in the survey itself. 

"Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 
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TABLE 30 

MOST IMPORTANT IN COLLEGE 



Creative. Social 
( Pe rc entages ) Studious Intellectual Leader 



Bovs 



Stimulation of new ideas 


65 


61 




53 




Campus activities and 
social life 








18 


a. 


6 


5 




^cx 


Opportunity to study more 


29 


35 




29 




Girls 












Stimulation of new ideas 


67 


80 




29 




Campus activities, social 
life 










A 


13 


9 




51 




Opportunity to study more 


20 


11 




20 




Total 




'• 








StiGiulation of new ideas 


66 


70 


0 


41 




Campus activities , social 
life 










a 


10 


7 


0 


34 




Opportunity to study more 


24 


23 




25 





*p .05 9 comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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Occupational Interests : The question of occupational 

interest was presented to the students in £’ listing of gen» 
eral categories. Each student was to pick the occupation 
he or she wished personally and the one he or she would 
prefer for the spouse. 

The great majority of the boys in all three groups 
chose high level occupations (managerial or professional). 
However t there were significant differences among the girls 
in terms of career choices. As many of the creative intel- 
lectual girls chose high level occupations as did boys in 
each of the three types studied. This was a choice that 
was significantly different from those choices made by 
either the social leader or the studious girls. 

Social leader girls preferred their men to be bus- • ' 
iness executives more often than did girls who were crea- 
tive intellectuals or studious, and a fourth of the social 
leader boys chose this occupational category for theinselves. 
All three groups of boys valued science and research as 
male occupations. However, only the creative intellectual 
girl consistently chose this as a valued occupation for a 
husband. The patterns of interest in the arts were some- 
what similar to those in science except that there was not 
the general male acceptance of these areas that was appar- 
ent in science. However, over three times as many creative 
Intellectual boys saw these ar^as as possible careers for 
themselves than did the social leader and the studious boys* 

Interestingly enough, there seems to be a good bal- 
ance between boys who want to be engineers and girls who 
would like to marry engineers among all the types* The 
studious (boys and girls alike) are somewhat more inter- 
ested in this occupational area than the other two groups* 

Creative intellectual girls were less interested 
in being housewives only or combining homemaking and vol- 
unteer work than were studious and social leader girls, 
but creative intellectual boys were generally not interested 
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in career wives • 

The creative intellectual girls saw science and re- 

♦ 

search as ideal occupations for women signif iczantly more 
often than did the studious or social leader girls. No 
social lead( 2 r girls chose this category. Social leader 
and studious girls were primarily in teres t:ed in cqznbining 
volunteer work with beirig housewives. The social leader 
girls chose housewife (only.) auad social worker as a second 
choice while studious girls chose teaching*,. „ Sex differences 
appear again in the ranks of the social leaders,. ..^Half of 
the social leader boys prefer their wives to be housewives— 
and nothing more— but only. 20 per cent of the social leader 
girls chose this more limited way to express themselveS:i 
while 37 per cent chose housewife plus volunteer work. 

All students were asked to choose from a lis\: of 
thirteen items the reasons that they considered to be the 
best on a "real** basis (which could be interpreted as re- 
alistic or practical) for making an occupational choice, 
and to choose the best reasons of an ''ideal*' nature for 
choosing occupations. Only two reasons in the "ideal" 
grouping and two in the "real" grouping tended to differ- 
entiate the groups, i.e., produce statistically significant 
results (Table 34). 

Creative intellectuals as a group reported "making 
new discoveries and being creative" as a "real" reason for 
making a given occupational choice significantly more often 
than did social leaders. The studious expressed interests 
of a similar nature but somewhat more moderately. Both 
creative intellectuals and studious chose "being on the 
front lines intellectually" significantly more often than 
did the social leaders. 

The "ideal" choices revealed a much stronger inter- 
est in high pay on tiie part of social leaders than of the 
creative intellectuals and the studious. Only the creative 
intellectual girls maintained strong ideal interests in 
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*’being on the front lines intellectually.*' 

Statement* of a iRore general nature regarding pref- 
erence for future life style* and patterns of participation 
were alsb presented for appraisal by the students (fable 
35 ) • All students chose "conscientious” inore tl^an any otlier 
characteristic (the studious profile group was the highest)* 
The de;ire to be "intellectual » cultured and individualis- 
tic * was chosen significantly more often by creative Intel- 
lectuals (both boys and girls) than by the other types* 

The creative intellectuals also chose to be "creative and 
original" more of ten than did the social leaders* The stu- 
dious revealed many of the same interests as the creative 
intellectuals* However, as we have noted, the studious 
coupled this with wanting to be "conscientious, persever- 
ing" (significantly more often than did the creative intel- 
lectuals) while the creative intellectuals showed signif- 
icantly more interest than the studious in "living their 
own life, making their own rules*" 

Being in the "country club set" and "community lead- 
ers" proved to be strong interests for the social leaders* 
Creative, intellectual gir7.s, in contrast, were as apt to 
want to ."live ihelr own lives, make their own rules" as 
to desire to be "community leaders*" 

■ TABLE 31 

■ . STAtOS 7-EVEL OP IDEAL’ OCCUPATION ' ' 

Creative . Social 

Studious Intellectual Leader 

Per cent choosing 
managerial and profes- 
sional occupations:^ 



Boys 


87 




85 




84 


Girls 


64 


• 


86 


m 


58 


Total 


73 


m 


86 


m 


71 



*p < .05, comparing adjacent prc'^iles by chi sguare. 

^Consisting of occupations rated as "1" or "2" by 
the Warner Index of Status Characteristics* 
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TABLE 32 

IDEAL MAN'S OCCUPATION 



( Percentaaes ) ^ 


Studious 


Creative 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 




Boys (for self) 
Engineer 


41 


26 


26 




Creative artist ^ writer 


6 • 


19 


5 




Teacher 


5 


0 


3 




Business executive 


11 


14 


26 




Scientist, researcher 


31 


33 


32 




Girls (for husband) 


Engineer 


33 


22 


26 




Creative artist, writer 


7 


9 


3 


f. 


Teacher 


9 


9 


0 


V| 


Business executive 


27 


18 • 


63 


0^ 


Scientist, researcher 


... 16 


40 • 


6 





*p^.05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi square. 

The percentages do not add up to 100 because two 
other choices, "mechanic” and "nationally famous athlete," 
were offered* 



Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious. 
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TABLE 33 

IDEAL WOMAN'S JpCOJPATION 



( Percentaaes ) ^ 


Studious 


. Creative 
Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


Bovc (for wife) 








Volunteer leader and 


housewife 


37 


23 


26 


Teacher 


12 


9 


S 


Creative artist, writer 


4 


12 


8 


Scientist, researcher 


4 


9 


0 


Social vjorker 


3 


5 


3 


Housewife only 

Girls (for self) 


36 


40 


50 


Volunteer leader and 


housewife 


34 


16 


. 37 


Teacher 


24 


. 13 


14 


Creative artist 


7 ♦ 


31 • 


9 


Scientist, researcher 


S 


■ 16 • 


0 


Social worker 


4 


11 


20 


Housewife only 


16 


11 


20 



•p < .05, comparing adjacent profiles Say chi . square'.' 

^The percentages do not add up to 100 because an- 
other choice, ^'secretary," was offered. 

"Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 
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TABLE 34 

REASONS FOR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 



( Per centaaes ) ^ 


Creative 

Studious Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


REASONS FOR REAL OCCOFATIONAL 


CHOICE i 




Naking new discoveries, 
beina creative 


Boys 


13 


23 


8 


Girls 


13 


16 


6 


Total 


13 


19 • 


7 


Being on the front 
lines intellectually 


Boys 


. 8 


9 


0 


Girls 


7 


9 




Total 


7 


9 • 


1 


REASONS FOR IDEAL OCCUPATIONAL 


CHOICE: 




High pay 


Boys 


12 


16 


29 


Girls 


4 


4 


17 


Total 


8- 


10 • 


23 


Being on the front 




« 




lines intellectually 


Boys 


8 


12 


5 


Girls 


6 


* 16 


7 


Total 


7 


14 


6 



•p-C .05, comparing adjacent profiles by chi s^are. 

thirteen choices were originally offered; those not 
reported were not significant, and thus percentages do nqt 
add up to 100. 

b 

Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 
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TABLED 35 



DESIRED FUTURE LIFE 



(Percentaaes) Studious 




Creatiye 

Intellectual 


Social 

Leader 


■ ' ^yg 














Community leader 


30 




23- 




29 




Conscientious, persevering 


66 




58 ' * 




50 




Creative and original 


53 




56 




39 




Live own life, make 














own rules 


14 




21 




16 




Country club set 


20 




9 




21 




Intellectual, cultured 






• 








and individualistic 


7 


m 


23-.-^- 




5 




Girls 














Community leader 


40 




22 


m 


51 




Conscientious, persevering 


87 


m 


67 




57 




Creative and original 


47 




49 




23 




Live own life 


7 


m 


20 




11 




Country club set 


8 




11 


m 


46 




Intellectual 


10 


* 


40 




6 




Total 














“Community leader 


36 




23 




40 




Conscientious , persevering 


78 


m 


62.. 




S3 




Creative and original 


50 




52 




31 




Live own life 


10 


m 


20 




13 




Country club set 


13 




10 




33 




3[ntellectual 


9 


m 


32 


• 


5 





•pC .05, comparing adjacent profiles hy chi square. 

^Eleven choices were originally offered,' with the 
student being allowed to choose four. The five not reported 
were not significant. 

^Refers to a comparison of Social Leader and Studious 



We will not present a summary and discussion of re- 
sults at this time inasmuch as there are so many separate 
findings. However, in Chapter V, in a rather general fash- 
ion, we have summarised the attitudes, interests and values 
expressed by able youth and what these imply for education. 



V. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



Bach humari being is different from every other one 
and as man becomes more highly developed these differences 
increase* The gifted as a group are the most diverse of 
all young people but we have tended to describe them in 
general ways that mask their special motivations and ways 
of perceiving and acting upon the world* A major premise 
of the study* just reported was that there are at least 
three types among the gifted— the creative intellectual, 
the studious and the social leader-“and that each expresses 
a different drive or motivation* The creative intellectuals 
show strong, self-directed interest in learning and a great 
willingness to deal with both the subjective data of the 
self and the objective data of the larger *<orld. The stu- 
dious also show a concern for ideas and a desire to learn 
but mainly confine their efforts to completing teacher- 
directed assignments* The social leadcurs prefer to make 
their impact felt on people rather than in the realm of 
ideas. They often engage in or are preparing for the life 
of the entrepreneur. 

Of these three groups, we have chosen to focus par- 
ticularly upon the creative intellectual. Autonomy in 
learning and openness to the world are held, by many psy- 
chologists, to be related to psychological maturity and 
creatively productive behaviors* If this is indeed the 
case, the adolescent with a predisposition toward or with 
a decidedly marked creative intellectual style is poten- 
tially the most mature and the roost intellectually 



•Tilts research was a study of approximately 
intellectually superior adolescents, the total population 
of Lansing Pukic^hool Senior students that ^ 

able to identify as above 120 IQ in the 1960-61 schoox 

year. 
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productive of all young people. It la our view that this 
Is indeed the cf|jSeif/r We hold that he is the young person 
who is most apt to he self-actualiaing->— to become all he 
can be. It is a human need to use or develop potential. 
Healthy young people enjoy the process of self-development-- 
growing and learning in a great variety of ways. 

In addition to the need of each individual .to grpw 
tow€u.d maturity and toward the fuller expression of crea- 
tive potential} society has great new needs that call for 
such growth. The present is said to be charac.teriaed by 
a rapidity of change which has been disruptive in many areas 
of human living and human learning and each change seems 
to require human adjustments which can best be made by the 
more intelligent and the more creative. Career or work 
demands are increasingly of a nature that require highly 
developed ability. There are ^ver-accelerating heeds for 
the “developed talent*' which the Rockefeller Report called 
for years a-o*^ There seems to be no doubt that 

knowledge has become our biggest business and we as edu- 
cators must , take on new responsibilities to prepare youth 
for a future that will make intensified demands on intel- 
lectual and creative capacities. 

It is our conviction that educators must take much 
more responsibility for and must exert far more effort in 
order to develop a setting which will allow these creative 
capacities to emerge. This emergence of toX&nt should not 
be seen as just the cultivation of virtuosity but as the 
thoughtful consideration of the total life pattern of tal- 
ented people. The study of the attitudes} interests and 
values of creative people has been found to be quite rele- 
vant to their creative productions by a number of psycholo- 
gists who are engaged in the study of lives.* As Maslow 

^Charlotte l^uhler, Paul Heist} Donald HacKinnon} 
Abraham Maslbw} Henry Murray} Robert White and others., : . 
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says, each individual needs •'a framework of values, a phi- 
losophy of life, a religion or a religion-surrogate to live 
by, to understand by, in about the same sense that he needs 
sunlight, calcium or love***^ 

In the past, creative people have not been helped 
to grow in the ways that would enheuice the total develop- 
ment of the individual* As a result, we cannot consider 
the life patterns of the creative adults studied by such 
groups as The Institute of Personality and Research as ideal 
and although we can learn from them, these patterns do not 
tell us all we need to know about the best ways to educate 
our able youth* Many of these adults encountered needless 
frustrations in youth and few were deliberately guided by 
their schools into more creative ways of living their lives* 
Henle has said that each of us has a great* need for, as 
well as a great talent for living creatively but that few 
have developed such talents, and those who have not in- 
clude many people who produce works of creative merit* In 
a similar vein, Gardner asserts that man has always, 

. shown a compelling need to arrive at conceptions 
of the universe in terms of which he could regard his own 
life as meaningful ,”^ but that we do little to meet this 
need in our education of able and potentially creative youth 
(or in any young people, for that matter). As Gardner says. 

Unfortunately we have virtually no tradition of 
helping the individual achieve such commitment [to 
the development of individuality, to finding uni- 
versal meanings, and to employing his intelligence 
wisely in terms of the social good].**^ 

]/jQ see, then, that from the viewpoint of the social 
philosopher, Gardner, the development of intellectual or 
creative excellence is ngl^ an adequate educational goal • 

This developii^nt must not be isolated from the development 
of social concern. Roe, reflecting on her studies of ere- 
ative scientists, made a similar observations «The man 
... so completely immersed in his work as to ignore social 
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pcoblomSf howeveu iitipojftauit his work nsy be in i:he lon 9 
run, is less than a man and so has failed the thing most 
requisite upon him.«^ P& the full development of the in- 
dividual the need is for both ethical concern — a developed 
conscience, and certain creative behsviors— independence 
of thought and freedom of the Pagination. 

This means that we must be concei?ned about dimen- 
sions of growth other than the cognitive. There As more 
apt to be an imbalance between social and/or emotional and 
intellectual growth in the gifted adolescent (than in his 
more average peers due to the advanced inteliectual develop- 
ment of the gif ted which may be nurtured in our better schools 
and the fact that there are seemingly no school programs 
designed to educate for self-awareness, to help students 
find out who or what they might become. Along with the 
present heavy emphasis on mathematics and science, there 
is a trend toward increasing specialization in subject mat- 
ter by those who teach. Teachers have felt the pull in 
these directions, and, in our secondary schools, we are 
increasingly finding that they become more concerned with 
what they are teaching than with whom they are teaichlhg. 

The typical secondary teacher does not have the psycholog- 
ical knowledge or the temporal latitude to help the student 
discover himself, the world and the emerging in tcarr elation- 
ships. The typical counselor makes class schedules, helps 
with college placement and counsels those with learning 
and personal problems. Particularly for these able students 
who must develop social concern and for whom splits within 
the self should not be allowed to develop, we need a neW . 
kind of teacher— perhaps a counselor-consultant who can 
give the student intellectual and social guidance as well 
as help him develop insights of a more personal nature . 

These are the broad directives for educational change 
that 1 feel we must adopt if we are to adequately educate 
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our superior youth for excellence in a context of concern 
for all. At this point, I wuld like to review and conimeht 
upon some of the suggestions for an improved educational 
environment that come from psychologists who have studied 
creative adults (particularly ‘'third force” psychologists) 
and additional suggestions that have come from the intel-^ 
lectually superior and creatively inclined adolescents we 
have just studied. 

From an inspection of expressed student interest 
(particularly on the items of the student Interest Survey 
III and on the Omnibus Personality Inventory ) we frequently 
have noted stated desires of the creative intellectual, 
as well as other able adolescents, for more freedom in -the- 
school program. This means a ^release from the requirements 
expected of the group and oftentimes from the group activ** 
ities themselves. In addition, these students consider 
opportunities for self-selection of prime importance and 
would prefer that counselors as well as teachers offer much 
more freedom than they do. In addition to opportunities 
for working alone, certain kinds of group activities such 
as philosophy seminars are much desiired by the creative 
intellectuals, ^ey want to engage in dialogues and what 
might be called depth discussions. However, if we are. to . 
seriously consider these desires we must help teachers to 
become skillful discussion leaders. In other words, tal- 
ents in verbal interaction are important ones for the 
scholar and must be deliberately taught. 

Beyond this, the students often express a desire 
to innovate and make discoveries. Again y the teacher has. 
a role. Students must be taught strategies of learning 
as well as of discussion and dialogue. Although they in- . 
dicate that they want to do "independent” study and research, 
there is little doubt but that they need guidance in such 
activities. Crucial to the process of self-discovery is 
the skill that each student must master— learning to learn* 



This means that the student must he taught ways to think 
creatively and critical Xy--*and he must learn to solve ~proh<* 
lems and make decisions* 

Beyond the need to help each student develop think*- 
ing skills in order that he can move more readily toward 
self-actualisation } there is also a social need to teach 
problem solving, for, as Dewey noted four decades ago, prob- 
lem solving is not only the common denominator of the sci- 
entific method (and thus vital talent for all who seek to 
become scholars) but also the method of political democracy. 
Students must come to see themselves as critics and gener— * ' 
ators of knowledge. . hJ. 

Freedom for the student implies that each will have 
to take responsibility for his own education and this in 
itself will involve reeducation and even the development 
on idle part of the student of a new concept, of what educa- ' 
tion is* Such new learnings will have to become part of 
the teaching-counseling process as will the development of 
new strategies of learning— problem solving skills and de- 
cision-making talents. 

It is our feeling that young people cannot adeguateXj^ 
use this new freedom in education and these new learning 
skills and approaches unless the content to which they are 
exposed is changed in dramatic ways. The **curriculum revo- 
lution*' of the past decade has been mainly in mathematics 
and science. Modern mathematics is a reality and the think- 
ing of some of our best scientists has been introduced into' 
the best classrooms. However, these are only beginnings. 

We rarely expose students to the range and possi- 
bilities of human excellence, they do not meet in porson 
or through biography or film the most creative of adults, 
and they are not given opportunities to "stand on the shoul- 
ders of giants.” Excellent teachers can be used as exem- 
plars and, in addition, many othmr models can be brought 
into the classroom through the printed word; film and tape. 
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by US 0 of **jc6souirc© pctopl©** sxidl by surJCsn^iHQ for inf orinal 
apprenticeship for students so that they can work with sci-^ 
entists, artists and scholars. All of tiiis should lead 
students toward adopting a life of creative expansion .as 
their modal style. Many more than those who indicate that 
they are creative intellectuals on the self-descriptions 
show marked talent for creative expression and they must 
be given guidance. We want, above all, for students to 
avoid— as they mature, giving answers too quickly, treat- 
ing knowledge too cursorily, and choosing careers too hast- 
ily and carelessly. It is an educational imperative that 
we develop new programs. We have felt that the research 
just completed has served as an opportunity to think through 
these directions for a new project more carefully. We be- 
lieve the emphasis should be on quality rather than rapid- 
ity of response, and that our guidance of youth should lead 
them to transcendence of self rather than self-confirmation. 
It has been noted that identity is particularly a problem 
adolescents • ^ They will not become what they could 
become unless they develop the ability to make good choices 
from an array of possibilities. It is also vital that we, 

as educators, provide this wide array. 

In arriving at guidelines for a new pattern of edu- 
cation, we have come to believe that the materials that 
students read and study, as well as the people whom they 
meet, will make a difference in their intellectual develop- 
ment. Adolescents, and especially those who are intellec- 
tually superior, are able to think abstractly and reflec- 
tively. Teaching materials should be develope«i with this 
in mind. Students are aware of the complexity of the mod- 
ern world, and they know we are living in an era of accel- 
erated Charlie, but we have not given them a metalanguage 
or metaskills which will allow them to deal with the con- 
tinuity of change.^ For example, we may not be able to 
provide all the aseded information, language and skills 
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for dealing with the future, but we can show students how 
others contemplate reorganisation^^ or even "invent the 
future. 

It is our belief that education for creative poten» 
tial will move much nearer to reality when we have made . 
those arrangements necessary so that students can meet, 
through various avenues and media, great ideas and outstand- 
ing people, including those who approach the prototype- 
ideal. 7his will mean that primary sources must be tapped 
and that the most vibrant of current dialogues and the best 
examples bf moral integrity and courage must be incorporated 
into the materials of education. The ideas and people who 
will be presented will form the basis of dreams and also 
will help students to fashion their dreams in the realistic 
ways we call goals. 
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APPENDIXES 



( The rebel type was not included in the analysis due to the fact that only a 
very small number of the gifted chose this for a self-description.) 

STUDENT INTEREST 
SURVEY III 

Your responses on this survey are confidential. 

Answer quickly, accurately, and honestly* 

1. Ksme Addres s 

2. Birth ccte Present Ag e H ome Phone No. _ __ 



3. Sex. M W S choo l G rade_ 

4. Home Room Teacher ' Counselor 



5. Father: Nam e Living? W here Born 

6. How much formal education did your father have? (Check one.) 



less than 7th grade 
through grades 7 or 8 
through grades 9 or 10 
through grades 11 or 12 
some college, business, 
or technical training 



f inished college 
a ttended graduate or pro- 
fessional school after college 
r eceived an advanced degree 

What degree? 



7. Father's occupation: What does he do? 

With what company or organization? 

8. Mother: Name L iving? ""m ere Born. 



9. How much formal education did your mother have (check one«) 



l ess than 7th grade 
t hrough grades 7 or 8 
t hrough grades 9 or 10 
t hrough grades 11 or 12 
s ome college, business, 
or technical training 

10. Mother's occupation (check one.) 



If mother works- What does she do? 



fi nished college 

a ttended graduate or professional 
school after college 
r eceived an advanced degree 

What degree? 

h ousewife 

w orks part-time ( days a week.) 
works full-time 



With what company or organization ? _ — 

11. In your family are you (Check one.) 

an only child ^Che youngest child 

oldest child between the oldest and youngest 
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Survey of Interests III 



12. Number of children in your family (including yourself) 



Brothers Sister s Half-brothers 

Half-sisters Step brothers Step sisters, — 

Other s - 

(specify) 

13. Hliat are your extra-curricular activities? ( At school.) 

( Check ( ) activities in \diich you participate » double check ( ) 

the one you enjoy the most.) 



jSports 

Dramatics 

Debating 

Hiisic 



_Art 

jScience 

Jlewspaper 

"other 

(specify) 



■ » 5 . 

14. How do you spend your leisure time? (Check your recreational interests^ 
double check the one you enjoy most.) 

mmmmm 



Watching TV 
Outdoor sports 
Reading 

Hobbies (science) 'lis t . . . ' •. — 

Being with friends., riding around, going downtown, etc. 
Hobbies (mechanics, on cars, etc.) list 
Attending movies,, spectator sports, etc. 

Art (lessons or participation) 

Hobbies ^con ections) lis» 

Music (lessons or* participation) 

Dramatics (lessons or participation) 

jClubs (specify) _ - ^ 

J)ating, being with the oppocifce sex, dancing 
jOther (specify) 



15. The way you spend your time (REAL) may or j^y not be the way you would like 
to spend your time (IDEAL). 



During the school year, outside of class 



I spend a lot of ray time (REAL) 1 would like to spend toy time (IDEAL: 
(Check one.) . .. ( Check one.) 

B eing with the right crowd — being really * in .. 

D iscussing or learning new ideas. — 

D oing homework and studying. 

W orking on cars or rodding around. -j— 

16. List offices you hold now or have held this school year. These can be In or 
out of school, including athletic or church organizations. 

Office (president, secretary, etc.) Club or organization 
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17. School studies liked MOST School studies liked LEAST 



18. If you had an extra hour at school and f.ould choose how to use it, which 
would you choose? ( Check one.) 

A dvanced seminars, discussing ideas, or being 09 5my own. 

A ctivities and athletics 
M echanics or just goofing off 
A time to get somr of my homework done 

19. Is school work (classes, assignments, tests) interesting to you? 

Ye s N o 

20. How much material in the curriculum (facts and ideas in your courses) do 
you usually know before it is presented? 

M ost Som e Little __ None ( Check one.) 

21. I like a teacher who; ( Choose four . List in order of choice, 1, 2, 3, 4, 

For example: your first choice is 1, second choice 

is 2, etc.) 

Coes to games and has school spirit. 

Cives regular assignments and checks on them. 

Jokes a lot and kids around — a real smoothie. 

E ncourages creative research and individual projects. 

Really appreciates mechanics and has a good ear for engines. 

Does most of the talking and runs the class. 

Keeps the homework easy -• we study but it s not everything. 

D oesn*t mind getting his hands dirty. 

Encourages pMlostn*hical and ethical discussions. 

I s always attractive and well-dressed. 

^Sticks CO the book. 

Understands when we say that books and teachers make us sick. 

Knows the principles and broader implications of a subject. 

Has a subtle sense of humor. 

Believes that drill and learning the rules is good mental discipline. 
D oesn*t take to books much more than I do, 

22. In comparison with your classmates, do you consider your abilit/ to be: 

B elow average 
A verage 

Above average 
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2?. How much longer do you plan to go to school? CCheck one tn each column.) 

Expect Hope 

( This is probably ( Would like to 
t4iat will happen) very much ) 

This year only . , ■ . . : - - . ■■ - — 

Before graduation ^ ; --- 

Graduate from high school . " ; ' ' ' ' ^ 

One or more years of college 

or special school — 

Finish 4 years of college '' ' ’ ^ -- 

Graduate work . .. ^ -- — 

(specify) ■ 

24. Sow soon do you plan to marry? ( Check one in each column.) 

Expect Hope 

This year - - -- ■ — 

Before graduation ' ' ' - . / _ " • ' - ; ^ 

Soon after graduation ■ 

A few years after graduation ' . - „■ ■ ■ 

During college .■ - ~ - m - 

After college ^ , . 

Other (specify) 

If you plan to attend college answer questions 25 - 27. If not, go on to 28. 

25. If you plan to attend college, who has influenced this decision? 

( Check those that apply $ double check the one m ost Important influence.) 

F ather 
M other 
C ounselor 
T eacher 
Itself 

O ther ( specify ) ■ ' ■ • . ' : ' ■ ' 

26. What questions do you have regarding college? ■ ■ - — r.-, v , ... 
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27, What questions do you have regarding scholarships? 




28. If you were absolutely free to ' 29. What is your present vocational 
do whatever you wanted, how choice? (REAL) 

would you choose to earn your 
living? ( IDEAL ) 



30. What are your reasons for these two choices? (Check those that ap£,ly, in 
each column, double check the one most important.) 

IDEAL S 

__ Not at all like school— no reports to write, no grades. _ 

Efficient management provides good direction and super- 
vision. ...... — 

Work allows much freedom and self-direction....... *..•••• «« 

High pay * ^ 

Allows me to work with tools, not much reading... ........ ^ 

Executive position or chance for one _ 

May be able to make new discoveries, do creative work...* ^ 

Training and work are specific........... 

Nice surroundings and congenial co-workers. ............ .. 

Job expectations are for efficiency and productivity..... _ 

Chance to work with the gang.. — 
May be able to contribute significantly to mankind....... 

Being with those who are on the front lines intellectually, 

those who handle new ideas or art forms, tackle crucial 

issues. - 



31. If you go to college, which of these do you think will be most important 
to you? ( Check one.) 

The stimulation of new ideas 
Campus activities and social life 
The opportunity to study more 

32. What do you consider to be the ideal occupation for yourself and for your 
future husband or wife? (Check one in each column.) 



Man*s Occupation 



Woman *s Occupation 



Nationally famous athlete 
Engineer 

Creative artist, writer, etc. 
Teacher 

Business executive 
Scientist, research worker 
Mechanic 
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Volunteer community leader 
and housewife 
Teacher 

Creative artist, writer, etc. 
Social worker 
Scientist, research worker 
Secretary 

Housewife ( no Job or 
volunteer work ) 
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33. In my future life: (Choose 3 only. list in order of choice 



1, 2, 3. ) 



I want to be a leader in my comnunity. 

t want to be' conscientious » persevering^ and dependable in my work. 

I want to be creative and original ^ perhaps discover something new. 
IRiatever I do, I don’t want to go to school. 

I want to be an important executive, head of an organization. . 

I want to live my own life and make my own rules. 

I don't want to be in high society, my gang is good enough for me. 

I want to have lots of money and be In the country club set. 

I want te be a respected, hard-wofklng citizen. 

1 want to work with tools and equipnient and not i^iith writing and books. 
I want to be an intellectual— cultured and individualistic, to 
follow my own interests, even at the expense of friends, fame, and 
fortune. 



34. What do your parents expect you to accomplish in life? 

Be very successful ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Don't expect .much at all 

*3ZZ moderately successful . Don't know 

35. ^Ihat do your parents expect of you at school? 

To get ve3^ good grades (A's and B's ) 

To get fairly good grades (C's and Some B's) 

Wot care how I do . 

36. What kind of class grouping do you prefer? 

One with all kinds of students together — bright, average, and slow 
One with mainly one kind ( ay kind ) of student— bright together, 
average together, slow together • 

37. What kind of class work do you prefer? 

Work that is all at grade level ( from one textbook ) for all students 
no matter whether it's easy for some and hard for others 

or. 

Work that Is planned especially at a given level. (Select the level 
you would prefer.) 

Advanced 

2ZZZ grade level 
. Simpler and easier to read 

3S.' In comparison of your ability with the ability of others in a class, are 
you most comfortable if you are: 

_____ One of the best ( succeed easily ) 

Average ( about in the middle ) 

___ On the low end ( always trying to keep up) 

ErJc*/60 
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39. If you could be remembered here at school for one of the five things 
below, which would you want to be? (Check ok®«) 

S tudent with the highest grades 
‘"""s tar athlete 
T he drag artist 
* M ost popular 

^B rilliant, but net a grind 

40. If you could have one w&th^for what you desire most, what would it be? 



41. Tima spent; on studying school work. (Fill In both.) 



Daily average hours 

42. Time spent on ''general reading,'' 

Daily average hours 

43. My reading' comprehension is; 

G ood 
A verage 
Below average 



45. lAien it comes to books I am; 

A n avid reader - read lots 
A verage 

Not interested 



Weekly average hours 

not school studies. (Fill in both.) 

Weekly average hours 

44. My reading speed is; 

F ast 

A verage 

Slow 



46, Why do you read? (Check those that apply, double check one) 

I t *8 enjoyable to learn new things 
I t helps me get better grades 

I t will make me a well-rounded and interesting person 
'' '" '~l t will help me get a better jo»* 

I t gives me insight into the meaning of life and the universe 
I don't read if I can help it 
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47. What are your reading interests? Read each sentence and decide if it 
describes you. Check ’’Just like me»” ’^Mostly like me,** »*Somewhat like 
me,** or **Not like me** with an **X** in the column that tells how the 
sentence applies to you. 





Just 
like me 


Mostly 
like me 


Somewhat 
like me 


Not 

like me 


1. I don't read at all I'm 
a doer. 




- 






'• " ‘ * • * t- ' ' 

2. I read comic books mainly. 










3. I'm a TV fan. 










4. I'm the romantic type. I 
read movie magaxines, true 
confessions. 










5. I read science fiction 
from the Fifth Dimension 
on out. 




- 






6. I read Russian Trans- 
lations and French non- 
translations. 










7. I read Ezra Pound and 
understand him, I think. 
Off-beat and "free" verse 
intrigues me. 




. ■ 


• ’ 




8. I read anything from the 
sports page to Sports 
Illustrated and back asain. 










9. I'm a "how- to-do- it" fan 
who likes to know how 
others do it too. I read 
mechanics magazines and 
technical manuals. 




— 


- - 




10. I read fashim magazines. 
Mademoiselle. Seventeen, 
and the like. 











er|c 
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Just 
like me 


. Mostly 
like me 


1 Somewha 
I like m 


t Not 

like me 


11. I read the classics and 
plays and magazines like 
the Nev Yorker whenever I 
can. 










12. I enjoy social satire and 
o££»beat cartoons. My 
favorites: Peanuts » Pogo, 

Charles Adams, and Mad. 










13. I have typical teen-age . 
interests and like the Nancy 
Drew and Sue Barton series. 










14. I read for information. 
I enjoy browsing in the 
encyclopedia. 






1 




15. Biographies are toy 
favorite. 










16. I'm a "Whodunit'^' fan. 
Mysteries are my meat. 










17. Western novels are my 
main diet. 










18. I'll read anything— even 
the telephone book though 
I don't like the plot. 




1 






19. I like romantic and 
historical novels. 










20. 1 read the Reader's Olaest 

and sometimes life. Look 
or the Saturday Eveninu 
Post. 




1 4 
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Just 
like me 


1 Mostly 
_ like me 


i Somewhat 
1 like me 


{ Not I 

like me 


•V. 

21. I keep up’ oh' the news via 
Time. Newsweek, and the 
newspaper. 


■ 








22. Straight science is my 
choice, 

‘ * 










23. I like serious reading; 
for example, religious 
novels. 






r 




24, I don't do much outside , 
reading because I have so 
much school work to do,, 




• 






) 

25. My favorite reading is: 











48, I'd want my ideal school to have: (Choose four only, hist In 

order of choice 1, 2, 3, 4,) 

‘ A winning team 

A well-equipped science lab 

' A planned course of study with honor roll for good students 
A parking lot for the kids 
The best school library in town 

Shops with the latest and best in tools and equipment 
Plenty of dances 

' A reputation for high standards in school work 
Croups which discuss philosophical and ethical problems 
Technical courses where we learn by doing » not by reading 
- Teachers who know their subjects well 

Free scheduling to allow for individual interests 
^ Order and organization in class 
' ' Not filled with creeps who butter up the teachers, study all 

the time, or think they know it all 
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50, Who in your class is: 

The most intellectual — the creative 
thinker? 

The one who studies most and gets the 

best grades? , 

The one most likely to be elected to 
a popular office? 

The best athlete? 



The reble — the drag artist? 

51. Who are your three best friends? 



52. Types of students I prefer. (Check as many as apply. Dduble^eihieek 

one for best liked and least liked ,) 

. ^ I like I like 

best least 

1. The athlete^ one of the stars 

2. The brilliant one, brainy but not a grind 

3. The one who does well in school— good 
grades, etc. 

4. The popular student, one of the school 

leaders . 

5. ' The mechanic, handy with tools but 

allergic to books 

6. The one who goes along with the rules 

and is dependable — — ... 

7. The hotrodder and rebel 

8. The philosopher who discusses ideas __ 

On the following page are five questions about counselors that is, 
people assigned by the school as advisors. As with the other parts of 
this survey your answers are confidential. 
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53* Good Counselors 
(Check those you 
feel apply.) 



Most counselors I 
have had 

(Answer : Yes or ho) 



Have a great capacity to care for others* • * . • . • • • . « 



Are sticklers for foSawlng rules and regulations 

Are highly ethical people, ones I can trust with confidence • 

Feel they are authorities In their fields are fins, know . 
how to give advice • • . • * 



Treat me as an individual who has rights and an ability to 
decide the course of my own life •«••••.*•••« 

Are well-read. Intellectually competent, up on current 
Issues In our society 



A re irritated by my breadth of Ideas and Intensity of inter- 
ests. 

H elp me clarify my feelings 

M ake me feel they have time to talk with me , . ... • . • • 

F eel that my desire to do something Important and make a 
contribution to the world is Inappropriate. • • • 

K eep counselling mainly on educational problems 

A re especially Interested and helpful 1;* vocational areas • . 

A re ones with whom 1 can discuss personal-social problems , . 

54. In school 1 see my counselor 



O nce a week 
O nce a month 
Once a term 

"Mo ther (Fill In If checked.) 

55. We usually talk about (Check what applies, double check the one most 
frequent.) 

M y school schedule P ersonal problems 

F uture career M y interests 

C ollege plans .. O the r 

Complete the following. sentences. 

56* My school counselor would be more helpful If 

57. My school counselor Is most helpful In 
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38, Read each descrltipn and decide if you have known teachers like these. 
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Teacher I would like 
(Check one below.) 

Teacher A is the friendly type. He likes to joke 
wittk the kids and he doesn't pile on the homeworR 
like some teachers do. Most of the time we just 
have & good time in class. He's really interest* 
ed in what goes on around school cheers for 
the team at games and things like that. 

Teacher B nuts the emphasis on learning the facts, 
and really knows them himself.. There is a feeling 
of organization in his class. He assigns work in 
the books and if you keep up you are well prepared 
for exams. He tries to help students who want to 
Improve, and he appreciates students who meet his 
high standards. 

Teacher C doesn't do much teaching in the usual 



Teachers I have had 
(Check the one column 
that applies.) 

■S.9Pe,.,,.£.ew Hffpe 



way although he has insight into many subjects. He 
wants students to have their own ideas and to learn 
to discuss problems. He inspires you to work and 
think on your own and encourages original prdjects.; 
He's hard because you work hard, but with him it's 
really learning 



Is the regular type, interested in mech* 
anlcs, knows hew to fix anything. He realizes that 
there is more to life than books* He doesn't al* 
ways toe the mark, sometimes his reports aren't in 
on time, but he can hold his own with the principal 
and the old fogies. 



Teacher E it* nice enough, be he just doesn't have 



much to offer. He usually doesn't really know too 
much about anything, although he'd never admit it. 
He has us read the book in class, answer the ques* 
tions at the end of the chapter, or fill in work* 
books** lots of busy work, which seems to take for- 
ever, even though it isn't that hard. 

Teacher F is one you really dread having. Nothing 



can please him or goes the way he thinks it should. 
You could never satisfy him if you tried. He some- 
times picks on certain kids more than others, al- 
though he^ doesn't like any of themi" You even “won-" 
der if he likes himself. 



T 



59. In my experience (List one subject for each of the teachers above.) 



A usually teaches. 
B usually teaches' 
C usually teaches' 



D usually teaches^ 
E usually teaches' 
F usually teaches' 
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60« School Clliute: 

School 1 would like (Check one*) 

At High Schoo l A teachere are quite strict, though friendly* 

^ ' Standards are high and students work for good grades* The 
classes are well*orgenlzed and the assignments are clearcut* 
there*s e definite plan of courses worked out so you know what 
you*ll be studying* Test grades, etc. let you know how you're 
doing compared to the rest of the class, and good work is re- 
warded* 

A t High School B everybody has a good time. Sports are the 
thing* Kveryone dresses ”neat,” belongs to clubs, and goes to 
games and dances* Teachers are real pals and know how to joke . 
and kid around. Classes aren't ail play, but there's not a 
lot of home woirk. Both teachers and principals agree that there 
should be time for outside activities* They realize how im- 
portant adjustment and well-rounded development are* 

A t High School C thd ft4f note is learning almost anything! 

‘ 'it's work, but there's a chance to choose your own projects and 
to go ahead as far as you can* There* re lots of abstract dls- 
'cttssions*in class and a kixuS of fretdom* in tdiat you do, but the 
kids don't goof off because they're caught up in what they're 
doing* Debate, science clubs, literary groups^ or philosophical 
gabf ests take up tdiat time is left after school work. 

A t High School D books are out and mechanics are in. Instead of 
a library, there's a huge garage with the latest equipment for 
doing anything to a motor— tearing it down or souping it up. 
Instead of study halls, there are well-equipped shops for metal 
work and woodworking. And instead of hall-monitors and super- 
visors there are mechanical-minded instructors who can help 
you — if you want them to, and don't jump on you for missing 
a day or two or being late now and then. 

The school I would most like to attend is , (A* B, C, or D> _ 

The junicr high school I attended was most like (A, B, G, or D) 

The senior high school I attended is most like (A, B, C, or D) 
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Oa this page write a personal history of a completely fictitious person whom 
you would like to be. You are to make up the name, age, seXy race, and all 
personal history items of the character and to tell some of the most Impor** 
tant experiences he <^r she has had. Do not plan to spend more than 15 min* 
utes on this. Use the reverse side of the paper to complete your story if you 
need to do so. Remember this is not a story of your real self. 
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Pleaee read the following four descriptions of people. Think for your- 
self in relation to each and pick the one which you think Is most like you 
by placing (v) at the beginning of the paragraph. Doo^t react to just one 
or two sentences but try to keep in mind the whole person being described. 
Pick the one which resembles you most* all things considered. (No one its 
exactly like these descriptions but any given person is more like one thin 
another.) 

Please be frank. Try to take a good look at yourself. Think of the ' 
way you really are and not the way you would like to be. Make your decis- 
ions carefully. 

I 

I am what people generally call a good student. In fact many say I am 
the studious type. I try to get my work in on time and feel guilty If I 
don't. Deep down I feel that people who put things off are lazy and disor- 
ganized. Most people think I am hard-working and well-organized but I never 
quite measure up to my own standards, although I do study hard. I think 
good grades are Important, I always try to do my best, and it matters to me 
what my teachers think because I admire many of them. If they mark me down 
or criticize me I get upset. In the summer or after school I often work 
since this helps prepare me for the future. Bes^ides I can use the money. 
This plus all of my sbhool work means that I don't have much time to be 
frivolous and that I can't read for fun as much as I'd like. 




II 

Y ou might say that I lean toward the intellectual type. My interests 
include almost all areas of knowledge and the frontier of avant-garde mat- 
erial in those areas I enjoy art and drama, I like to listen to good music 
and most of all I like to read and think. Books are my private passion. 

They've kept me up oftener and later than my dates have. However, studying 
texts and school assignments often leaves me cold. To put it bluntly I hate 
to memorize a list of facts or follow dull and unimaginative directions 
cookbook style unless this all gets me to a point where I want to be. I 
hate to say this, but some school work seems pointless. Working, now or later, 
just for money doesn't have much appeal. Of course I don't really plan to 
starve in a garret but wearing the same clothes and eating simply would be 
worthwhile if I could, in this way, free myself to be truly creative or to 
discover something of value. 

Ill 



S ome people, at least some of the school kids and the teachers, think 
I'm an odd ball, but my friends like me. The fact of the matter is I don't 
go for school in a big way. Rather than read, I prefer to do something or 
make something. I might like school if they paid me, but I'm not even sure 
1 could take it then. There must be a better way to live. The Important 
thing is living and school is a pretty dead place. It's not at all like an 
evening out on the town. I like speed and action. This book and school 
stuff is for the birds. And there ar^ lots of birds in school. 

IV 
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Jio me the most important thing is to have a good personality and be friend- 



ly. Along with this I want to look sharp (have nice clothes and be well groom- 
ed) and, of course, I'd like to have natural good looks too. Doing things of 
a social nature— going to parties and dances— are the most important activ- 
ities for me. I like people and I want them to like me. Doing well in school 
work is O.K. but it is not nearly as in^ortant for the future as a good per- 
sonality, good looks, and general ability to get along. These are the main 
things to get from school* I don't think a person needs to be ashamed of 
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wanting to be successful, I like to help^Tun things now and X want to be a 
leader in social affairs when I*ni an adult, S^ilarly, I see nothing wrong 
in material success, Xn fact, X am looking forward to having a good income 
having lots of friends, and a nice home, X think it's fine to do things for 
other people, although X wouldn't want to sacrifice myself. Sometimes people 
iidio are concerned about the unfortunates in the world are radical and over- 
idealistic. 
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OPI ITEM ANALYSIS * 



In order to further distinguish between the profll«i types and 
to better understand how the scales of the OPl differentiated the 
types, all of the 340 Items on the OPI were analyzed separately. 
After testing the distributions by the chi square. Items which 
achieved significance at the ,05 level for the total group* were 
selected for reporting. Because of the large number (118) of 
significant items. It was decided to group the items according to 
similar subject matter or attitudes. In doing so, however, there 
inevitably were Items which did not seem to belong in any category, 
and so, for the sake of simplicity, were left out, leaving 104 
items in nine clusters. Certain items have been included in more 
than one category. Complete lists of the questions in each cluster, 
as well as percentages of re ^nses for the profiles and more 
specific probability levels, are reported: 



*A few ibsms were significant for boys or girls separately, but 
not for the total group; because of the concern in this research 
for the superior population as a whole rather than sex differences, 
these items were not reported. The result on only six scales are 
reported in the body of the report. Since these scales do not 
include all 340 items, certain items not used in the scales are 
reported. 
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Table A 

Aesthetic Appreciation 



Yes; 

22.* 1 enjoy listening to 
poetry. 



Bovs 
St Cl SL 



24 45 32 
a 



Girls Total 

St Cl SL St Cl SL 



65 75 48 



47 60 39 



53. When I go to a strange 
city I visit museums. 



24 40 32 



60. I enjoy spending leisure 
time writing poetry, plays, 
stories, essays. 7 26 13 



a 



295037 274534 

a a 



29 32 11 19 29 12 

a 



67. I leave the radio tuned 
to a symphony concert 
rather than to a program 
of popular music. 16 29 16 



22 39 9 
a 



19 34 12 
b 



69. 1 like to listen to 

primitive music. 



37 57 30 



38 68 37 
b 



37 63 33 
c 



127. As a youngster, I developed 

a strong interest in intelle- 
ctual and aesthetic mat- 
ters. 43 52 30 



132. 1 tend to make friends 

who are rather sensitive 

and artistic, 12 26 8 



A5 61 40 44 57 34 

a 



29 41 23 



21 34 15 
a 



139. I enjoy hearing a great 

singer i!.i opera. 16 31 61 



146. I have spent a lot of time 
listening to serious 
music. 13 43 16 



310. 1 like to read about 

artistic or literary 
achievement . 



23 36 11 



42 66 34 
a 



31 49 24 
b 



43 57 26 30 50 20 

a c 



a 



50 73 31 39 55 20 

c c 



ERIC 

...ussis&m 



No: 

13. I give more attention to 
the action of the story 
than to the characterizations 
or to the form and style of the 
literature 1 read. 20 48 16 

b 



41 61 29 



32 55 22 
c 
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T«l>le A Continued 



90. X dislike being assigned 
to vrlte short stories, 

plays, essays, or songs. 43 60 34 54 64 37 

• ' a 

102 . X prefer popular music 

to classical music. 19 31 13 31 59 11 

c 



lumbers (22, 53, etc.) which appear before the Items refer to 
the order in which questions appear in the test. 

On all of the questions In Table A, the creative Intallectuals 
showed the most interest in the aesthetic realm, and the social 
leaders (except for one Item) the least Interest. Especially 
prominent fur the creative intellectuals was an Interest In classical 
music. All of the items listed as relating to aesthetic appreciation 
were a part of the Aestheticism or Thinking Introversion Scales . 



49 61 35 
b 



26 45 12 
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. TJaXis B 

Thinktngi Autonomy. Originality. Abstractness 



9 








Bovs 


Girls 


Total 


Yes; 




St CX SI. 


St 


CX SL 


St CX SL 


11. 


I enjoy reading essays on 
serious or philosophical 
subjects . 


34 38 32 


41 


68 31 


38 53 32 










b 


a 


34. 


X like to read serious , 
philosophical poetry. 


7 24 18 


32 


70 40 


21 48 29 






a 


- 


c 


c 


46. 


I enjoy solving problems of 
the kind found in geometry. 










logic, philosophy. 


76 88 60 


59 


79 37 


66 84 49 






a 




b 


c 


137. 


I prefer a long, rather 
Involved problem to 
several shorter ones. 


40 53 21 


27 


57 20 


33 55 21 






a 




c 


c 


155. 


X would like to enter a 
profession which requires 
much original thinking. 


68 81 66 


59 


89 51 


63 85 58 










c 


c 



159, I have found myself freq- 
uently, when alone, ponder- 
ing such abstract problems 

as free will, evil, etc. 45 62 66 60 86 5X 54 74 59 

abb 



162. I like to discuss phil- 
osophical problems. 45 53 42 59 86 57 53 70 49 

b a 

200. I like to solve puzzles. 86 88 66 82 82 74 84 85 70 

b b 

226. I would enjoy writing a paper 
explaining a theory and 
presenting arguments for and 

against it. 42 50 34 51 66 29 47 58 32 

b b 



242. 1 like assignments which 

requires me to draw my own 
conclusions from some data 

or body of facts. 74 79 79 69 86 48 71 82 64 

b a 



266. 1 would enjoy writing a paper 

on the possible long-term 
effects or outcomes of a 
significant research 

discovery. 34 50 32 38 41 1/ 

a 



36 45 25 
a 
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Table B Continued 



336. 


I enjoy writing a critical 
discussion of a book or 

article. 27 43 39 ^ 47 59 26 39 51 33 

a a 


Has 

29. 


1 dislike assignments 
requiring original research 

work. 72 76 63 74 91 63 73 84 63 

a ■ a 


81. 


t prefer work which requires 
little study or thought after 

it is once learned. 60 76 42 66 70 51 63 73 47 

a b 


113. 


It is essential for learning 
or effective work that our 
teachers and leaders outline 
in detail what is to be done 

and how to do it. 48 60 39 73 79 51 62 70 45 

a a 


to 

O 

• 


Teachers often expect too 

much work from students. 46 69 34 56 64 37 51 66 36 

b c 


165. 


I dislike test questions in 
which the information being 
tested is in a form different 
from that in which it was 

learned. 46 60 37 50 61 29 48 60 33 

a b 


172. 


I am uftable to explain the . 
reasons for my opinions 

and reactions. 77 76 60 77 82 57 77 79 59 

a b 


238. 


1 prefer to have a principle 
or theory explained rather 
than attempting to under- 

stand it alone. 50 64 53 50 75 51 50 70 52 

a a 


258. 


The thinking which X do is 
largely limited to that 
which 1 must do in the 

course of my work. 78 88 60 84 91 83 82 89 71 

a a 


260. 


1 must admit that X have no 
great desire to learn new 

things. 98100 79 95 95 86 96 98 82 

c c 


323. 


Xt is hard for me to work 
Intently on a scholarly 
problem for more than an 

hour or two at a stretch. 22 33 18 32 39 9 27 36 14 

a a 



^%ese refer to the sequence as the items occur in the OPI . 






\ 

The creative intellectuals were highest on all the items on 
Table B, Thinking: Autonomy, Originality, Abstractness, with the 

social leaders again being the lowest on most of the items. 

All of the questions in the group, which was the largest and 
appeared to be the most important of the clusters, appeared on 
the Thinking Introversion or the Originality Scales . Many were 
also on the Theoretical Scale, which was not used in this study. 
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T«ble C 

Preference for the Practical and the Concrete 



Boys 

Yes ; St Cl SL 

24. I am more realistic than ideal- 
istic; more occupied with things 
as they are than with things as 
they should be. 65 60 58 



104. Facts appeal to me more than 

ideas. 36 21 26 



Girls 
St Cl SL 



62 41 63 
a 



20 5 40 

c 



Total 
St Cl SL 



63 45 60 
c 



27.13 33 
a 



109. I prefer short, factual questions 
in an examination better than 
the ones which require the organi- 
zation of a large body of 
material. 81 64 82 



64 54 80 



71 59 81 
a 



158. I am more interested in the 
application of ideas than in 
critical consideration of 
them. 57 43 71 



214. I like work requiring consid- 
erable physical activity. 77 50 87 



248. I prefer the practical man 
any time to the man of 
ideas . 



44 14 30 
b 



335. There is too much emphasis 
in school on theoretical 
topics, not enough on 
practical matters. 



40 24 58 

a 



47 34 46 



58 54 66 



32 16 54 
b 



27 20 51 
a 



51 38 59 
a 



66 52 77 
b 



37 15 41 
c 



33 22 55 
c 



41* 



I like to fool around with 
new ideas even if they turn 
out later to have been a 
total waste of time. 17 



7 11 



296. I read a great deal even when 
it is not required in my 
work. 52 38 55 



25 9 29 



35 14 40 
a 



21 8 19 

a 



42 26 48 
a 



o 

ERIC 



The social leaders chose the more practical, tangible response 
more than the other groups on almost all of these questions, and 
the creative intellectual# showed the strongest preference for ideas 
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and abstraction. The answers given by the studious more closely 
approximated those given by the social lead^s than the responses 
made by the creative intellectuals. The Thinking Introversion. 
Originality and Complexity Scales accounted for most of the 
items in this cluster, but several were on the Theoretical Scale . 
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Table D 



Yesi 

47. 

62. 

101 . 

138. 

190. 

199. 

225. 

276. 



No: 

20 . 

52. 



Intolerance of Ambiguity 



Bovs Girls 

St Cl SL St GI SL 



For most questions there is 
just one right answer, once 
a person is able to get all 
the facts. 54 43 66 41 32 49 



I usually prefer known ways 
of doing things rather than 
trying out new ways. 42 21 32 46 25 66 



I much prefer friends who are 
pleasant to have around rather 
than those who are always in- 
volved in some difficult 
problem. 87 74 97 



89 75 83 



I don*t like things to be uncertain 

and unpredictable. 59 45 58 73 48 60 

a 

I don’t like to work on a 
problem unless there is a 
possibility of finding a 
clear cut and unambiguous 

answer * 49 . 38 53 43 25 46 

0 



I like to have a place for 

everything and everything in 

its place. 75 55 66 68 45 72 

a 



I don't like to undertake any 

project unless I have a pretty 

good idea how it will turn 

out. 48 43 50 51 25 54 

a 



To accomplish something it is 

essential to concentrate on one 

thing, even to the extent of 

being narrow. 35 24 50 18 18 26 



I find that a well-ordered 
mode of life with regular 
hours is not congenial to 

my temperament. 55 38 39 63 39 37 



I dislike following a set 

schedule. 31 26 39 43 16 31 

b 



Total 
St CX SL 



47 37 58 
a 



44 23 48 
b 



88 74 90 
a 



67 46 59 
b 



48 31 49 
a 



71 50 69 
b 



50 34 52 
a 



25 21 38 
a 



60 38 38 
c 



38 21 36 
a 



xxJbc. 



Table D Continued 

171. It doesn’ t bother me when 
things are uncertain and 

unpredictable . 57 50 60 77 45 63 69 4fi 62 

c b 

In responding to the items in this cluster, the creative 
intellectuals showed the greatest tolerance of ambiguity and 
acceptance of uncertainty. Both the studious and social leadert 
were relatively less tolerant and answered most of the questions 
in a similar fashion. However, the studlqus were more apt to 
be high in areas concerned with regular hours and a predictable 
mode of life, \diereas the social leaders were more unaccepting 
of breadth of interest and unusual ideas. These items have also 
been included by Rokeach on his Rigidity Scales the results of 
this scale had shown the creative intellectuals to be less rigid 
and inflexible than the other groups, which seems consistent with 
the findings of this item analysis. 
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Table E 






Independence and Rebellion 

Bovs 

Yes ; St Cl SL 

32. X disagree with statements 
and Ideas expressed by my 
classmates. 46 64 47 



38. It means a great deal to 

me to be different. 32 38 34 



40. At times I have very much 

wanted to leave home. 33 55 58 

a 

80. When someone talks against 

certain groups or nationalities, 

1 always speak up against such 
talk, even though it makes me 
unpopular. 45 57 34 53 68 49 



87. X have always hated regulat- 
ions. 17 26 45 10 30 11 

b b 

181. Unquestioning obedience Is 

not a virtue. 73 74 55 74 81 63 



Girls 
St GX SX 



51 75 57 
a 



30 54 46 

a 



38 61 54 

a 



No; 

15. Xt is best to avoid friend- 
ships with persons whose ideas 
make the unpopular , 64 71 47 71 75 31 

c 

12. Nothing in life is worth the 
sacrifice of losing contact 
with your family. 42 47 42 23 50 20 

b 

85* Xt is pretty callous person who 
does not feel love and gratitude 
toward their parents. 7 14 5 11 30 11 

a 

204* A person should adapt his 
Ideas and his behavior to 
the group he happens to be 

with at the time. 50 52 24 63 68 60 

a 

247. Xn the final analysis, parents 
generally turn out to be right 
about things. 9 9 13 7 27 11 

b 



Total 
St CX SL 



49 70 52 
b 



31 46 40 
a 



36 58 56 
c 



50 63 41 
a 



13 28 29 
b 



73 78 59 
a 



68 73 40 
c 



31 49 31 
a 



9 22 8 
b 



57 60 41 
a 



8 19 12 
a 



o 
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Table E Continued 

302. Young people sometimes get 

rebellious ideas, but as they 
grow up they ought to get over 

them and settle down. 25 33 16 20 48 17 22 59 16 

^ b 

On all items indicating independence and rebellion the 
creative intellect^ls showed the ..strongest tendencies in these 
directions. Although both the studious and social leaders ex- 
hibited dependency and conformity, these appeared in different 
forms for the two groups. The studious were more dependent on 
their parents and more accepting of regulations, while the social 
leaders were more conforming and dependent on the teen-age society. 
The questions in the group came from a variety of scales, includ- 
& ogial Maturitx > Ortginalitv. Impulse Expression, and several 
others which ware not used in the project. 
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Table F ^ . 

Liberalism and Tolerance 



Bovs 

St CX SL 

295. Each person should interpret 

the Bible for himself. 77 98 87 



Girls 
St Cl SL 



83 89 83 



Total 
St CX SL 



81 93 84 
a 



298. There is nothing wrong with the 
idea of Intermarriage between 
races. 31 40 32 



25 39 11 
a 



27 39 22 
a 



No ; 

66 . 



Our way of doing things in 
this nation would be best 
for the world. 



33 52 24 47 52 20 

a a 



189. 



210 . 



285 



Debate on the national level 
and free speech at* home are 
wasteful and inefficient 
approaches that often inters 
fere with good government and 
should therefore be out- 
lawed. 95100 89 



Xn a democracy we should not 
be critical of our government. 

Our leaders were chosen because they 
know what is going on. 72 74 61 



98 98 89 

a 



81 82 60 
a 



X find it difficult to give 
up ideas and opinions which 
I hold. 19 31 24 29 45 26 



41 52 22 
c 



97 99 89 
a 



77 78 60 
a 



24 38 25 
a 



er|c 



311. We should respect the work of 
our forefathers and not think 
that we knot^ better than they 
did. 41 50 24 



314. Xf you start trying to change 
things very much you usually 
make them worse. 53 67 32 



320. Only a fool would try to 

change our American way of 
life. 61 69 50 



325. Xf something grows up over 
a long time, there will be 
much wisdom in it. 34 64 32 

b 



29 45 23 



59 73 54 



68 70 51 



47 52 26 
a 



34 48 23 
a 



56 70 42 
b 



65 70 51 
a 



52 58 29 
b 
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Table F Continued 

334. When it comes to differences 
of opinion in religions, we 
should be careful not to 
compromise with those- who 
believe differently than 

we do. ^5 76 55 65 68 51 

b 



57 82 53 
a 



337. Nothing about Comaunism is 

any good. 61 74 58 



65 82 57 63 78 58 

a a 



On all the items in this cluster, the creative intellectuals 
made choices which indicated considerable liberality and tolerance 
and the social leaders appeared the least liberal. The Social^ 
Maturity Scale accounted for most of the statements and the others 
were on scales which were not used in the study. These findings 
support the results observed on the Rokeach Doeagaatism Scale . 
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Table G 

Hedonism. Pessimism and Cynicism 



Yes; 



Boys 

St Cl SL 



56. One must resignedly accept 
a bleak world and an un** 
certain future. 23 17 39 

a 



68. Human nature being what it 
is, there will always be war 
and conflict. 73 64 82 



i Girls 
St Cl SL 



11 5 29 
b 



68 59 92 
a 



112. In this uncertain world we 
must provide for ourselves 
and our families since most 
of us are powerless to help 
the world at large. 67 45 71 62 48 74 

c a 

126. 'Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow you may die'* 

makes good sense. 24 24 50 12 14 29 

a 



133. Pleasure or happiness for 
oneself should be the goal 
of each individual, since 
life is short and youth is 

gone before we know it. 63 45 71 38 32 74 

a c 

319. I don't blame anyone for 
trying to grab all he can 

get in this world. 31 31 53 18 7 31 

a 



340. A person who lets himself get 
tricked has no one but himself 
to blame. 68 55 76 55 43 60 



Total 
St Cl SL 



16 10 34 



71 61 88 

b 



64 46 73 
b 



17 19 40 
c 



49 38 73 
c 



24 19 42 
b 



60 49 69 
a 



The social leaders were the most pessimistic, cynical and 
hedonistic of the three groups on all of these questions, and the 
creative intellectuals were the most optimistic, idealistic and 
socially concerned. The items were mainly from scales which we 
did not use. 
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Table H 

Dtttv> Koralttv and Religion 

Bovs Cirls 

Yes ; St CX SL S : CX SL 

17. When moving pictures glorify 
criminals, they undermine 

the morals of children. 70 50 45 77 75 77 

a 



221. More than anything else. It 
Is good hard work that makes 
life worthwhile. 71 57 60 71 50 74 

a 

229. The most Important qualities 

of a husband are determination 

and ambition. 68 55 71 53 32 63 

a 



234. X dislike women who disregard 
the usual social or moral 

conventions. 72 60 58 78 66 71 



251. I would disapprove of anyone's 
drinking to the point of in- 
toxication at a party. 76 69 55 93 91 74 

c 

No ; 

157. X have felt so much dissatis- 
faction with my religious 
beliefs that I have consid- 
ered renouncing them com- 
pletely. 87 86 82 95 79 74 

b 



231. In religious matters, X believe 
X would have to be called a 

skeptic or agnostic. 77 62 60 87 79 72 

a 

235. X would rather be a brilliant 
but unstable worker than a 

steady and dependable one. 85 64 82 92 66 83 

a c 



324. 



X frequently have serious 
doubts about my religious 
beliefs . 



71 62 53 
a 



Total 
St CX SI 



74 63 60 
a 



71 53 67 

a 



60 43 67 
b 



76 63 64 
a 



86 80 64 
c 



91 82 78 
b 



82 71 66 
b 



89 65 82 
c 



69 61 51 




68 61 49 



a 






This cluster was the only one which clearly distinguished 
the studious from the other profiles. Although in general all 

tfhree groups supported these traditional mores of our society, 

% 

the studious were highest on all the items. The creative intell- 
ectuals were lowest on the questions concerned with duty and hard 
work for its own sake, and the social leaders the least concerned 
with established religious beliefs. The religious items came 
from the Agnos t icism-Atheism Scale , which was not considered in 
this researcn, and most of the other items came from the Social 
Maturity Scale . 
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Table 1 

Concern with Social Activities and Other People 



83. Hy conversations with friends 
usually deal with such sub- 
jects as mutual acquaintances 
and social activities. 64 69 84 



93. I am active on the conrolttees 

of school organizations. 39 17 21 

a 

100. My free time Is usually filled 

with social demands. 35 33 50 



121. I enjoy being In a crowd just 

to be with people. 63 55 82 

a 

191. I am Interested In conver- 
sations about people whether 
or not I am acquainted with 
them. 58 45 79 

a 

198. I do not avoid large gather- 
ings of people. 77 79 89 



77 64 94 
b 



55 43 64 



47 43 80 
b 



73 59 83 



68 68 77 



83 77 94 







Bovs 


Girls 


Total 


Yes; 




St Cl SL 


St Cl SL 


St Cl SL 


• 

CM 


X have one or more dates 
a week. 


30 26 58 


50 43 74 


41 35 66 






b 


a 


c 



72 66 89 
b 



48 30 41 
a 



42 38 64 
b 



69 57 82 
b . 



63 57 78 
a ■ 



80 78 92 



No: 



45. I like to go alone to visit 

new and strange places. 58 55 63 



68 25 51 
c 



64 39 58 
c 



The social leaders were, on almost all of these questions, 
the most concerned with social activities. On the other two 
questions, concerned with school committee work and dislike of 
being alone, the studious were slightly more concerned than the 
social leaders, but on all the Items the creative Intellectuals 
were the least Interested in an active social life. The items 
were all part of the Social Introversion Scale . 
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Smanarv 

A more composite view of the profiles can be seen by 
characterising them in terms of the attitudes described in the 
clusters* Thus, in comparison with the other groups, the creative 
intellectuals showed the strongest motivation toward learning. They 
were more interested in aesthetic matters, more autonosious in their 

t 

thinking, more willing to be original and solve problems. They also 
were xnore independent and rebellious, more liberal, more optimistic, 
more accepting of uncertainty and ambiguity, and preferred solitude 
more than the studious or social leaders. 

This approach reveals that the social leaders were the most 
different from the creative intellectuals; they were the least 
concerned with the aesthetic world, the least interested in being 
original and solving problems or thinking on their own, and most 
apt to prefer the concrete and practical to the abstract. They 
also were more intolerant of ainblguity and of other peoples and 
philosophies, were less religious, and more pessimistic and cynical 
than the other groups. They were in many ways conformists much 
concerned with social activities. 

If we suggest a hierarchy where creative and open attitudes 
are at the upper end and the more dogmatic views at the lower, the 
studious come, in general, between the creative intellectuals and 

social leaders. However, the studious had their own pattern. They 

• * 

were more intolerant of uncertainty in their lives, and accepted 
regulations and were more obedient to their parents. They appeared 
to have a strong sense of obligation to follow the traditions 
offered them — in religion, in morality and in their goals. 
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Although the clusters provide interesting insights into 
differences among the types, the questions can be grouped in 
other ways to provide meaningful contrasts. For example, the 
creative intellectuals were highest on all questions dealing with 
love of reading (see the first three clusters) — they read more, 
and in widely separated areas • They also showed the strongest 
interest in writing — about anything — of the three profiles 
(see the first two clusters). In addition, the creative intellect- 
uals showed that they were wore independent than the other profiles 
in other ways than those included in the “Independence and Rebellion 
cluster. They wer independent not only of their home and class- 
mates, but also of the need for having their work and their living 
patterns outlined for them and from the established beliefs 
around them and from their society itself. 



